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THE WEEK, 


THE necessary results of sound strategy combined 
with skilful execution have never been more strikingly 
demonstrated than during the past week. The change 
in the military situation over the entire theatre of war 
is dramatically complete. The direct consequences of 
the great flank movement into the Orange Free State 
are exceedingly important ; the indirect consequences 
are almost startling in their scope. Yet the whole of 
the present success of arms simply conforms to the 
oldest teaching of war, always forgotten until reaffirmed. 
On Tuesday morning General Cronje surrendered with 
a force numbering about 4,100 men, including Major 
Albrecht, the able foreign artillery instructor of the 
Boers. Three-fourths of the prisoners are Transvaalers, 
which seems to show that the men of the Free State 
have gradually filtered away from Magersfontein. The 
number of prisoners is smaller than was expected ;_ but 
there has been everywhere a natural tendency—due to 
the magazine rifle—to exaggerate the strength of our 
enemy, and it has been the obvious policy at Pretoria to 
encourage over-estimates. Only four field guns were 
taken, and as Kimberley was under bombardment almost 
until General French came in sight of the town, it seems 
clear that the Boers have buried part of their artillery. 


THE few British prisoners found in General 
Cronje’s laager had been kindly treated, and the cap- 
tured Boers who may now have arrived at Capetown 
will receive all the consideration due to men who have 
offered a gallant resistance in hopeless circumstances. 
The protracted shelling of the laager on the Modder 
does not appear to have produced the full effect antici- 
pated, as a certain amount of cover was found or 
created ; but the condition of General Cronje’s force 
had become intolerable, and an earlier surrender would 
have been amply justified, “The condition of the 
whole laager and trenches,” states a Reuter telegram, 
“was too frightful for description,” as can readily be 
imagined. With this most important surrender the 
ablest of the Boer generals and probably the bitterest 
enemy of Great Britain disappears from the scene. 
We happily know how to respect a brave foe, and 
General Cronje has now justly earned our admiration. 
The direct result of the successful strategy of Lord 
Roberts has thus been to capture or disperse the second 
largest combination of Boers, and to relieve Kimberley. 


THE operations have incidentally shown that the 
enemy’s leaders were quite unprepared for a powerful 
offensive movement, and quite unable to devise means 
for minimising its effects. All that could be done was to 
despatch detachments without any definite plan to the 
relief of General Cronje, and such detachments were 
easily defeated in detail by the British troops on the 
Modder. We have now about 5,500 Boer prisoners on 
our hands, and if we assume an equabnumber of killed 
and wounded the total deduction from the male popula- 
tion of the two Republics takes serious proportions. 


Lord Roberts will now strike either at Bloemfontein or ° 


some point on the railway to the south, and his first 


object will probably be to open up a new line of com- 
munications with Cape Colony. It is also possible that 
an attempt may be made to send a force to Mafeking. 


In Natal the transformation has been complete. 
Ladysmith was entered by Lord Dundonald with a 
mounted force on Wednesday night, and on Thursday 
morning Sir Redvers Buller reported that the enemy 
had disappeared from his front, and that he was moving 
on Nelthorpe. Supplies had been accumulated on the 
railway for the wants of the garrison, and they will be 
rapidly sent forward. Until Tuesday the Boers. had 
stubbornly resisted all attempts to break through their 
long line of defensive positions. Beginning with the 
unfortunate battle of Colenso on December 14th, there 
have been five attempts to find a way into Ladysmith. 
The fourth was prefaced by several days of fighting for 
the important position on Inhlawe Hill, which appeared 
to be a necessary prelude to any advance across the 
Tugela. This captured, a pontoon bridge was thrown 
over the river, and a movement towards Pieters Station 
began. The details of the hard fighting which occurred 
are still obscure; but after heavy losses had been 
incurred, Sir Redvers Buller decided to search for 
another crossing place lower down the Tugela. This 
was found on Sunday, and a fresh advance began on 
Tuesday, resulting in the capture of Pieter’s Hill by two 
battalions of the 6th Brigade and the Dublin Fusiliers. 
This turned the enemy’s “ main position,” which was 
then carried by Sir Charles Warren’s troops, led by the 
South Lancashire Regiment. The enemy’s resistance 
subsequently collapsed, and on the following night his 
mounted force rode into Ladysmith. 


THE stress thrown upon Sir Redvers Buller’s 
force has been extremely severe; their losses have 
been very heavy, and in spite of the discouragement 
arising from repeated retirements, they have shown 
the most admirable fighting qualities. The Irish 
battalions have been conspicuous by their dash and the 
Queen has graciously recognized their gallantry. The 
relief of Ladysmith removes a nightmare. For many 
weeks the fate of the gallant garrison has seemed to 
tremble in the balance, and the greatest anxiety has 
been felt in all parts of the Empire. Since the fall of 
Sebastopol no news has been received with such 
general rejoicing as that of Thursday. The defence of 
Ladysmith deserves to rank high among military 
achievements, and the devotion to duty, the discipline 
and the cheerful endurance of ever-increasing privation 
which have been manifested by Sir George White’s 
garrison are above praise. There can be little doubt 
that the resources were drawing to an end, and that the 
strategic movement of Lord Roberts, with the capture 
of General Cronje’s force, took effect just in time to avert 
a grevious national humiliation. 


In Cape Colony, where the situation was far less 
serious than in Natal, the change is equally marked. 
Dordrecht has been taken by Major-General Brabant, 
who moved on at once to Jamestown, capturing a 
number of Boer ponies. Throughout this district the 
Free Staters appear to be in full retreat across the Orange 
River and the insurgent farmers are returning to their 
allegiance. Stormberg will shortly be evacuated. 
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Colesberg, from which Major-General Clements’ forces 
had recoiled, has now been occupied, and the Boers 


have retreated to Norvals Pont. Lord Kitchener is 
reported to have arrived at Arundel, and will doubtless 
make every effort to reach the Orange River and to 
secure the bridge. Everywhere, therefore, the scene has 
changed and the outlook brightened. In this there is 
no magic but simply the judicious application of the 
ordinary methods of successful war. Lord Roberts con- 
centrated his forces for a great offensive stroke, neglect- 
ing side issues and even declining to reinforce the troops 
round Colesberg when their position became untenable. 
Carrying the war straight into the enemy’s country, he 
has tor the time disconcerted the entire Boer plan of 
campaign. 


“WHEN we took office five years ago the Navy 
estimates stood at £18,700,000. To-day I propose 
them at £27,500,000, nearly half as much again. 
The average yearly increase during these years has 
been about £2,000,000, but the progress has not been 
uniform. On one occasion the leap that was taken 
amounted to £3,100,000 ; last year it was £2,800,000. 

To the estimates this year of £27, 500,000 
must be added about £2,000,000, probably for expendi- 
ture under the Naval Works Act, which, added to the 
other sum, would bring up the total to nearly £30,000,000 
sterling. I say this coldly, not rhetorically, 
for the information of the committee.” This admirably 
lucid summary of the financial aspect of aggressive 
Imperialism so far as it relates to the Navy is that with 
which Mr. Goschen favoured the House of Commons 
last Monday. Mr. Goschen added that these new 
estimates are not sensational, and that the absence of a 
sensational increase has caused dissatisfaction. It is quite 
true that there has been great dissatisfaction in the 
Jingo Press, which is quite as anxious for the mobilisa- 
tion of the fleet as Lord Rosebery himself. Indeed a 
pressman who saw some old ships being recoated 
announced mobilisation a few days ago, and other 
warriors clad in daily mail have stated or demanded 
vast purchases of coal. It is the first panic bubble that 
“magnificent isolation” has pricked, and evidently he 
feels unhappy. 


But the ordinary humdrum citizen will be able to 
moderate his satisfaction at Mr. Goschen’s moderation 
when he considers what the Government has done 
during its period of office. The additional ordinary 
annual expenditure upon the army and navy alone is 
about equivalent to the annual yield of a ninepenny 
income-tax. If Mr. Goschen and Lord Lansdowne had 
aimed at efficiency and got value for money spent 
instead of lavishing prodigious sums upon the thirsty 
services, the income-tax might have been abolished ; 
and if this war had been avoided slums might have 
been swept out of the towns of the United Kingdom ; 
and yet our finances would have been more flourishing 
and our consols have stood higher. These are melan- 
choly thoughts, and they are not removed by Mr. 
Goschen’s cheap and disgusting gibes at the Hague 
Conference. 


On Wednesday the House of Commons discussed 
the Eight Hours Bill for Miners. Mr. Herbert Lewis 
moved its second reading, and he was supported by 
Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Woods. Sir James Joicey 
moved its rejection, and the other opponents of the 
Bill who took part in the debate were Mr. John Wilson, 
Mr. Burt and Sir Alfred Hickman. The majority 
against the Bill was 24, fourteen less than the majority 
which defeated the Bill in 1897. An Eight Hours Bill 
for Miners has twice been carried—in 1893 and 1894 by 
majorities of 78 and 87 respectively. But on the 
adoption of an amendment providing for local option, 


the measure was dropped. In 1892 it was rejected by 
122. 


The miners of South Wales have withdrawn their 





opposition since the last discussion, and Mr. D. A. 
Thomas, formerly one of its chief opponents, was on 
Wednesday to be found in the same lobby as Mr. 
Woods. 


A CORRESPONDENCE between Mr. Westerdale and 
Mr. Chamberlain was published in Wednesday’s papers. 
Mr. Westerdale wrote to Mr. Chamberlain explaining 
that the President of the Methodist Conference had 
decided, in view of the extraordinary and _ totally 
unexpected agitation which had arisen, to abandon the 
projected luncheon. Most people in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
position would have contented themselves with a 
courteous and studiously non-political reply. Not sothe 
Colonial Secretary. He talks about a small section of 
extreme politicians, and assumes that “the great 
majority of Wesleyans ” approve of the war. If this is 
the conclusion he draws trom the abandonment of the 
lunch, a step necessitated by the protests of a very large 
number of Methodists, what conclusion would he have 
drawn, as the Manchester Guardian very well asks, if 
the lunch had actually been given? The tone of this 
leiter is a complete justification of the action taken by 
Dr. Lunn and others who protested. We learn from a 
letter published the next day that Mr. Perks was one of 
the first to point out the serious mistake which had 
been made in inviting Mr. Chamberlain to reply to a 
political toast, and that he used his utmost influence to 
prevent the holding of the luncheon. Mr. Hugh Price 
Hughes takes the contrary view, and tellsus he is glad that 
Mr. Chamberlain in his letter should have intimated the 
line of thought he would have followed if the luncheon 
had taken place. We fancy that most people will agree 
with Mr. Perks, and congratulate Methodism on a happy 
escape froma danger which ordinary prudence and good 
taste would have avoided. 


Sir Epwarp CLarke’s enforced resignation has 
provoked other Conservative associations to remon- 
strate with their Members. It is rather ridiculous to 
find the Liskeard Unionists complaining of Mr. Courtney’s 
attitude towards the war. There is no man living whose 
views on this question have always been more certainly 
known to the world, and his constituents, after electing 
the most determined and consistent opponent of 
aggression in South Africa from 1877 onwards, cannot 
affect to have been ignorant of what they were doing. 
It is reassuring to know that Mr. Courtney’s splendid 
gifts of intellect and character are not to be lost to the 
House of Commons. Mr. Maclean has replied to 
similar protests by pointing out that he gave no pledges 
on the subject of South Afrrcan policy, and that the has 
no assurance that the protests are representative, and 
we are very glad to know that he is retaining his seat. 


. COMMANDER BETHELL—we learn from the very full 
report of the Manchester Guardian—met the Council of 
the Holderness Conservative Association at Beverley, on 
Saturday, and explained to them that he had opposed 
the Government on the policy of the war in South 
Africa because he differed from them, and that, con- 
sidering himself a member of Parliament not only for 
Holderness but for the whole Kingdom, he had felt 
bound to speak his mind on a great national occasion. 
It is incredible, but it is true, that after his speech 
Commander Bethell was asked to “pledge himself to 
abstain from voting against the Government in any 
measures the Government might bring forward in the 
settlement of the South African question.” He refused 
to pledge himself toa policy of which he knew nothing ; 
and the Council passed, with a few dissentients, a 
resolution to the effect that the member for Holderness 
had alienated the confidence of the party which returned 
him at the last election. It is understood that since, if 
a Parliamentary contest were precipitated, “the seat 
might go to the Liberal party,”” Commander Bethell is to 
be allowed to represent his constituents as well as may 
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be until the next General Election. When that time 
comes, it is possible that the voices of those electors 
who can conceive of a representative without blinkers 
may become once more effectively articulate in the 
councils of the dominating party at Holderness ; but 
Commander Bethell, who has declared that he will not 
oppose any Conservative candidate chosen by the 
Association, will in any case be secure of the respect of 
everyone who still values courage and independence in 
political life. 


Durinc the past week Sir Henry Campbell 
Bannerman has been elected President of the Scottish 
Liberal Federation, Lord Rosebery having resigned. 
Lord Rosebery has also resigned his presidency of the 
Midlothian Liberal Association, an office which he has 
held ever since the days when he helped Mr. Gladstone 
in the famous campaigns against Lord Beaconsfield and 
Imperialism, A deputation asking him to reconsider 
his decision was informed that Lord Rosebery declined 
to meet it. A good deal of speculation has arisen as to 
what will now be the next move. 


THE conference of Liberals at Westminster resolved 
before parting (as the Press announced at the time) to 
create an organisation for diffusing literature and holding 
meetings in different parts of the country, with the 
object of preventing the spread of aggressive Imperialism 
and militarism, enforcing retrenchment, restoring 
peace, and so paving the way to social and economic 
reforms. It was suggested that the League should adopt 
the name of Mr. Gladstone, but we learn that objections 
of a personal character were raised. The committee 
has announced through the Press Association that the 
official title of the League will be “ The League of 
Liberals against Aggression and Militarism.” The 
offices of the League are in 8, Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet 
Street, E.C. It will be observed that the name of the 
League precludes it from opposing any Liberal candi- 
date, and we are informed that aresolution to that effect 
has already been passed by the committee. The work 
of the League will be simply to enlighten the country, 
and especially those parts in which the local Press has 
been entirely captured in the interests of financial 
Imperialism. 


WE would particularly direct the attention of those 
readers who were shocked and alarmed the other day 
by an affirmation of one of the Times correspondents in 
South Africa to the effect that the Boers had now 
systematically abandoned the methods of civilized 
warfare, to a long letter signed by the Chaplain-General 
of our forces which appeared in the Daily News on 
Wednesday. The letter contains some important 
extracts from the report of an officer sent by General 
Warren, after the fight on Spion Kop, to request General 
Botha to allow the immediate removal of our wounded 
soldiers. The Dutch General, while complying with the 
request, took occasion to protest against the British 
allegations of Dutch inhumanity. ‘‘ Such charges should 
not be made,” he said. “They will embitter this con- 
flict. We wish nothing more than that after every 
engagement all should be carried on in a Christian way, 
but there must be reciprocity. . . « Take this 
message to your General. Tell him we want to fight 
out this quarrel in a Christian way ; that it should be 
clearly understood between us what 1s to be done after 
a fight and during the war. But there must be reci- 
procity.” 


THE late tendency of wool to fall from the high 
prices which it reached last summer seems likely to be 
checked by the reports of another severe drought in 
New South Wales and Queensland. The estimates of 
the shrinkage in the current year’s supply of wool vary 
between 150,000 and 75,000 bales. “Runs” which 
escape drought are enormously prosperous in these 
times of high prices ; and it will be interesting to know 





how far the expansion of prices has compensated the 
colony for the shrinkage of production. It will be 
remembered by economists that the policy of restricting 
output has been applied to the trade in Greek currants, 
and that a distinguished English Professor “ advised” 
in its favour. 


Tue Education Department has at length issued 
the circulars and model bye-laws which are to explain 
and enforce the provisions of Mr. Robson’s Act for 
raising to twelve the leaving age of children in 
elementary schools. To the raising of the age limit 
there can be no objection, except that it does not go 
far enough. But there are two clauses in the Act which 
are far from satisfactory. One of them provides that at 
the age of twelve a child may become a half-timer, if he 
has made 300 attendances in not more than two schools 
during each year for five preceding years whether con- 
secutive or not. According to the Act of 1876, a child 
of thirteen may claim partial exemption if he has made 
250 attendances under the same conditions, Thus the 
child of thirteen, though having an extra year to its 
credit, is let off with fifty attendances less per annum 
than the child of twelve. This specimen of legis- 
lative carelessness is not calculated to make the 
attendance laws any less confusing to the average 
parental mind than they are at present. The other 
clause enacts that children of eleven who are to be 
employed in agriculture need only make 250 attend- 
ances a year, provided they do not leave school 
before the age of thirteen. It means that children may 
be absent in the fields for six months in the year—long 
enough, that is, to forget all they learnt in the pre- 
ceding six months; and, in spite of Sir John Gorst’s 
emphatic assurances of last year, there is nothing in the 
new bye-laws to prevent many of them attending 
irregularly at all seasons, It is notorious that rural 
educational authorities do not always enforce the 
bye-laws—in fact the farmer on the board is often 
the first to encourage, by his example, the illegal 
employment of children. The schools must be better 
managed and more liberally financed; and, “as the 
time is not propitious for any domestic reforms which 
involve a large expenditure of public money,” the little 
rustic is likely to be mis-educated and under-educated 
for some time to come. 


AT. a recent meeting a vigorous expression of 
opinion was given at the Pioneer Club with regard to 
the damaging effect on London women of the New 
London Government Act. On the invitation of the 
club Canon Scott-Holland proposed the resolution :— 
“That immediate steps should be taken to repair the 
loss suffered by the people of London through the 
exclusion of women from the new Borough Councils.” 
Mrs. Miall-Smith, at present sitting on the St. Pancras 
Vestry, spoke of the much-needed work in the interests 
of working women that she was able to do by means of 
her position on the Vestry. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
followed, pointing out that, apart from all other con- 
siderations, humanity and common decency demanded 
the presence of women on those Governing Bodies that 
had to do with regulations which affected the life of 
women as well as of men, 


AN important case upon the rating of a public-house 
was tried before the House of Lords yesterday. The 
arbitrator had found as a fact that the rent of a tied 
house is no criterion of the rent which a tenant would 
be willing to pay from year to year, and that it need not 
accordingly be considered by the assessment committee 
in fixing the rateable value. Mr. Balfour Browne 
admitted this, and took refuge in other arguments in 
order to support his appeal against the assessment ; but 
their Lordships pressed the point home with evident 
relish, and when Mr. Browne said that the amount of 
the trade was not evidence of the profits they jested 
freely about the possibility of a philanthropic publican. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE WAR. 


HE surrender of Cronje and the relief of Lady- 
smith have engrossed, and rightly engrossed, 
public attention during the past week, to the complete 
exclusion of other topics, and no differences of view as 
to the justice or necessity of the war can prevent subjects 
of the Queen uniting in national and rational satisfaction 
at the success of Lord Roberts’ tactics. Ten days of 
strategy, conducted with brains and resolution, have 
turned the tables on fortune and changed the whole face 
of the war. Whatever be the future in store for us 
(and of this we shall have something to say in a moment), 
we have got rid of the “entanglement” into which our 
politicians, who talked so glibly of a “free hand,” 
entrapped our soldiers. And the manner of our rejoic- 
ings has been, on the whole, as legitimate as their 
occasion. Of course there are exceptions. In the 
absence of Mr. Justice Grantham, it was inevitable, we 
suppose, that the Lord Mayor should inform his fellow- 
citizens, “ we are now satisfied that at last our sacrifice 
of blood and treasure is not in vain.” The truth is, that 
up to the present all the lives and all the money have 
been wastefully squandered in enterprises that need 
never have been undertaken at all had it not been for 
the commercial genius of Mr. Rhodes in going to 
Kimberley, and the military ineptitude of certain 
unmilitary administrators in insisting on the occupation 
of Ladysmith. But let that pass; the pluck of Lady- 
smith’s defenders and the persistence of its deliverers 
must atone for the folly of its defence. There is 
another criticism of greater importance which the 
despatches of the past week must have brought home 
to all sensitive Englishmen, whatever be their feelings 
as to the war. Surely it is a pity that Lord 
Roberts did not spare us the reference to Majuba. 
“Majuba avenged” is a howl that we expect from 
evening newspapers in search of a circulation ; 
it is utterly unworthy of a great nation blessed with an 
established church and a sense of proportion. If it 
takes the capture of Commandant Cronje and of 4,000 
Boers to avenge Majuba, how many Paardebergs will be 
needed to wipe out Magersfontein? It is devoutly to 
be hoped that we shall hear no more of this impious 
ranting; we are facing a foe as brave as ourselves who 
is immensely outnumbered and who believes he is fight- 
ing for his liberty and his home, and that ought to give 
self-respecting men quite enough to think about without 
indulging in ignorant parrot-cries. Let us leave this 
detestable raking-up of perverted history to those chival- 
rous non-combatants at Cape Town, who, according to 
a telegram in Thursday’s Times, are indignant at “the 
excessive deference paid to General Cronje.” 

Now that the first feelings of national relief are 
subsiding it is time to ask what may be the bearing of 
our recent successes on the problem which the war 
presents. That problem is essentially one, though it 
has both its military and its political side. From the 
military point of view there is little reason to think that 
the determination of the Boers to fight to the end will 
be affected by Cronje’s capture and Ladysmith’s release. 
The Orange Free State may waver: but we hear of 
extensive and elaborate fortifications at Pretoria, and we 
may be sure that if the Transvaal is left with its present 
conviction that Mr. Chamberlain started this war for the 
purpose of adding its coveted territory to the Empire 
then the serious struggle has yet to come and the 
bloodiest battle will be the last. And this is 
where the political aspect merges into the military. 


Not merely the future of the war but the whole 
future of South Africa depends upon our success 
in modifying this present conviction of the Boers. 
Hitherto, with an enemy investing British towns and 
occupying British territory, an Englishman could hardly 
have been expected to pay much attention to the 
enemy’s point of view. But now that the border is 
crossed and the turning-point has come, everything 
depends upon the ordinary citizen having enough of 
mental detachment to ask, and enough of just imagina- 
tion to answer, this simple question : ‘“‘ How does the 
Boer regard this war? If I imagine myself in his place, 
what would be my legitimate and natural feelings with 
regard to the vast empire ranged against me?” If we 
want to find a speedy and satisfactory termination 
to the conflict, this question must, we _ repeat, 
be asked and answered. It does not so much 
matter now what the exact facts really are as what they 
are reasonably believed by the Boers to be. If Mr. 
Chamberlain has so acted that no foreigner, prejudiced 
or unprejudiced, doubts that the Colonial Office were as 
privy to the Raid as to the war, what does it matter 
whether it really was so or not? And as long as the 
Transvaal is left to suppose*that England is united in 
desiring its extermination, so long will it fight as men 
only can fight who are defending their homes from the 
attacks of an invader. If the Transvaal is deceived, 
the way to undeceive it is easy and the necessity to 
undeceive it is urgent, and Liberals must not rest till 
every generous citizen repudiates a policy which, how- 
ever grateful to Jingo journals and dividend-hunters, is 
certain to prolong hostilities almost indefinitely and to 
render the peace which should follow the war even 
more dangerous than the war itself. Something more 
is wanted from the Government than the reinforcements 
of sixty thousand troops promised by Lord Lansdowne. 
It is due to the Boers, to ourselves and to humanity that 
they should make known the objects for which they are 
preparing to invade the Republics. 





“ THE GREATEST COMMERCIAL ASSET.” 


66 W°* have done our duty in preserving and 

protecting the greatest commercial asset in 
the world—Her Majesty’s Flag.” Nothing that is 
English has ever been sacred to the men who four years 
ago dishonoured our name before the world. No 
reverence has ever restrained their avarice. But Mr. 
Rhodes’ latest act of sacrilege is the most shameless of 
all. We hope that all England will note it. We wish 
that none outside of England would know of it. It 
marks the climax of our indignities. It is because our 
national flag is the best commercial asset in the world 
that Mr. Rhodes bought a Press to agitate for war. It 
is for no other reason that he gloats over the hope ot 
annexing the two Republics. A British victory affects 
him and his friends precisely as the sudden discovery of 
a new seam in Rhodesia or new dupes in Throgmorton 
Street. A British defeat touches them with the same 
emotions as a fall in shares. 

These are the men whose avarice has impeached 
our patriotism. They have struck a blow at the liberties 
of the Republics, and through them at our own. They 
have outraged our soldiers who have fought bravely and 
died nobly in a guilty war by offering them Mr. 
Rhodes’ medal and insulting them with Mr. Rhodes’ 
battle cry. And the worst humiliation of all is the sight 
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of our national flag brandished to whet that exultant 
greed which takes the place of patriotism in Mr. 
Rhodes’ friends. No wonder that Mr. Rhodes never 
thought the Dutch would fight, deprived of the only 
stimulus which he can understand. No wonder that all 
the traditions of chivalry and honour have perished in this 
climate of “commercial assets.” No wonder this order 
(psychologists rather introspective than observant), 
which assigns all human action to avarice or fear, forgot 
that divine infatuation which makes men give their blood 
for their country. Mr. Rhodes believed that the day of 
these simple follies and trivial heroisms had gone by, 
and that all the world had moved as fast as himself and 
his friends to the new civilisation which, he tells us, is 
mirrored in De Beers. 

The end of Mr. Rhodes’ speech explains the 
beginning. He tells us that the Dutch have conspired 
against the English for seventeen years. For thirteen 
of those years he was their associate, their confederate, 
their bosom friend and counsellor. His statement is not 
worth the sworn testimony of a criminal turned Queen’s 
evidence. He has himself been convicted of deceit and 
fraud, and he offers no proof for the charges which he 
makes against men who have been found guilty of 
neither. His own words explain the contradictions of 
his zig-zag career. When he thought that it served his 
financial ends, he withstood Sir Charles Warren. When 
he discovered that her Majesty’s flag was the greatest 
commercial asset in the world, he played his comrades 
false and became the champion of British supremacy. 
Separatist or Imperialist, ally or foe of the Bond, 
threatening to “cut the painter” or to extinguish the 
Republics, he never lifted himself out of thé miry gutter 
of finance. 

The worst of it is that Mr. Rhodes’ congratulations 
to his syndicates are well founded. He has built up an 
economic tyranny and a commercial fortune under our 
flag by methods which have disgraced it. No man ever 
combined politics with business with such remunerative 
results. He aims at making Johannesburg another 
Kimberley. Mr. Hobson has introduced us to the source 
of the dark passages of Rhodesian finance. If any one 
wishes to know something more of that ugly record, 
let him turn to Mr. Thomson’s articles in the /nvestors’ 
Review. Mr. Thomson tells us that when the Wesselton 
Mine was discovered, the Government of the Cape 
Colony was petitioned to declare the Wesselton Farm 
an open digging, or to purchase it from the owner on 
behalf of the public. Mr. Rhodes was Prime Minister, 
and he secured that the discussion should be transferred 
from Parliament to a Select Committee, one of whose 
members was the late Mr. Barnato. The committee 
reported, and the Cape Parliament adopted their report, 
that it would be very unwise for the Government to 
embark on any financial responsibility for the promo- 
tion of a hazardous and speculative business. Whilst 
the Committee was sitting, Mr. Rhodes had obtained an 
option of a purchase of a third of the mine for his 
company and was in negotiation for the remaining two- 
thirds. The Society of the Knights of Labour of South 
Africa addressed a remonstrance to Sir Henry Loch. 
In 1898 Mr. Rhodes’ friends in the Legislative Council 
defeated a Bill which had passed the Lower House 
for taxing diamonds. The articles of association 
of the De Beers Company give the managing director 
power to expend £10,000 a year without submission of 
vouchers. And these are the men who have talked so 
often of the Secret Service Fund of the Transvaal 
Government. Such is Mr. Thomson’s story, and 
nobody can wonder that Mr. Merriman, with the support 





of the Bond, asked four years ago for the revocation of 
the Charter and the direct Imperial government of 
Rhodesia. 

There are more Englishmen than Mr. Rhodes 
imagines who preserve and protect her Majesty's flag 
for no other reason than because it represents their 
country’s honour. Such men have a certain pride in 
the reflection that that flag is a symbol of free institu- 
tions, of an honourable tolerance. Mr. Rhodes’ 
friends wish to make it the symbol of something very 
different. It is reported that the Afrikander Bond 
is proposing to hold a meeting and to discuss Sir Alfred 
Milner’s policy. Nothing is more probable or more 
proper. But the announcement has provoked an 
outcry amongst those admirers of financial Imperialism 
whose ambitions detect a possible obstacle in the exercise 
of their liberties by British colonists. They wish to 
repeat in Cape Colony the practices which make Irish 
history so tragical a memory for Englishmen. They 
will encounter strenuous opposition from those who 
are more anxious to preserve in the flag the emblem 
of all that is venerable in the name of our country 
than to force a symbol of international greed upon 
unwilling peoples. 





FACTION AND PRINCIPLE. 


\ HEN Mr. Asquith, speaking at Oxford last 

Saturday, defended the party system against 
academic strictures, he drew an important distinction 
between the party of progress and the party of reaction. 
The first depends for its vitality upon freedom of thought 
and expression; the second upon suppression, negation, 
and disciplined stupidity. Yet there are certain rules 
of self-restraint and moderation which are imposed 
upon members of the Liberal party, and which are felt 
by them all the more keenly because their reasoned 
loyalty is associated with liberty and independence. 
Loyalty to the Liberal party means loyalty to its prin- 
ciples and traditions as well as to its discipline ; though 
agreement upon great things postulates a willingness to 
waive minor differences upon small things. What then 
is to be done when a deep cleavage, not merely of judg- 
ment and sentiment, but of principle appears among 
men united under the name and bound by the party ties 
of Liberalism? Mr. Asquith provided no answer; he 
seemed to admit the cleavage; but he administered a 
severe reprimand to organisations with a tendency to 
promote or emphasize disunity in the Liberal party 
at the present time. He said that “ harrying fellow- 
Liberals ” would “ provoke reprisals.”” Now we venture 
to say that if this remark was directed against those who 
are building up an organisation to resist the prodigious 
growth of the spirit of aggressive Imperialism and the 
offensive armaments which follow, and foster it, then 
the censure is neither called for nor deserved, though it 
proceeds from a Liberal leader of unquestioned and 
unquestionable integrity. The conference at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel was not a conference of fanatics 
or extremists. It was a conference of tried and loyal 
Liberals. Most of them have been working for the party 
in different quarters of the country ; and others have 
been brought back into political life in order to join 
their old friends in this very movement against militarism. 
Eleven out of the twelve labour Members were in 
hearty sympathy, and two—if not more—spoke. Nor 
was the committee which conyened that conference. 
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of a different character. It contained many represen- 
tatives not only of the leaders of Trade Union Liberalism 
but of the old friends and followers of Mr. Gladstone 
in his crusades against tyranny, aggression and waste. 
And there was real loyalty to the party. We believe 
that no resolution was more strongly felt or more 
enthusiastically carried than that by which a unanimous 
vote of thanks and confidence was conveyed to Sir 
Henry Campbell Bannerman. The league referred to 
supports, unless we entirely misunderstand its meaning, 
both the Leader and the great majority of Liberals in 
the House of Commons. This is not faction. 


Nevertheless, there is a movement, or rather an 
intrigue, to crush out those elements which make the 
party Liberal—a movement which would, as it were, 
abstract Liberalism from the Liberal organisation. Its 
promoters know very well that adherence to the name 
of Liberal will preserve them from the attacks of any 
Liberal league. These gentlemen wish to destroy and 
they wish to supplant. Is there a conspicuous Liberal 
waverer in Parliament who has not been threatened or 
cajoled, who has not had a prospective place or a 
hypothetical title dangled before his eyes, or whose 
wife has not been chastened with the social taboo? Is 
there a Liberal newspaper—not already captured by 
underground mining operations—whose editors or 
proprietors are not being approached with seductive 
offers to follow upon disarmament? How many 
weak men have succumbed, how many strong men of 
brilliant capacity have already been dismissed and 
driven from journals which they had made famous ? 
Let us be plain. Is it or is it not a fact that the 
lieutenants of Rhodesianism are working to bring over 
the editors or proprietors of some of the few Liberal 
journals which still oppose its iniquities? It is a fact 
that the proprietors of the Liberal newspapers which 
still fight the Rhodesian gang could be placed in a tiny 
dining-room. If these gentlemen can still be won over 
by pecuniary inducements or personal magnetism, what 
then? By perfectly legitimate transactions, our boasted 
freedom of the Press will have disappeared. If the 
society of Belgravia or the parts about Park Lane were 
the final end of human happiness and Liberal activity 
we should deeply admire those newspaper proprietors 
who have sacrificed the circulation and reputation of 
their prints to so exalted an ideal. But for martyrs 
whose martyrdom spells the suppression of free speech 
and the degradation of public opinion we feel no pity. 
The best that can be said for them is that “they burn 
well.” The urns that contain their cinders will not 
magnify their ancestors or inspire their descendants. 
How can we praise the ennobled helot or the noble 
Spartiate ?— 

“Si cupidus, si 
Vanus et Euganea quantumvis mollior agna 
Squalentes traducit avos ?” 
“If his greed and vain conceit and woolly, sheepish, timid hide 
Leave a vile and dirty mark on men with whom his name's allied.” 

Are those who know that Liberalism is being 
suppressed and attacked to be accused of faction because 
they try their best, in spite of poverty and unpopularity 
and against all the arts of the intriguer, to maintain 
their principles, to inform their friends, to spread the 
truth, and to assert, whether the sky be clear or 
cloudy, the glorious continuity of the Liberal tradition ? 
If it be said by the wise counsellors of the Liberal party 
that the principles we advocate are unpopular, that our 
opposition to the war, to conscription, to aggressive 
Imperialism, to the prodigious increase of offensive 
armaments, to an unexampled prodigality of blood and 
treasure for no useful or honourable end, is foredoomed 


to failure—then we must make two replies. In the first 
place, if it is to be so, if England is to slide down the 
precipice into militarism, those who have warned and 
protested have nothing to retract. But, secondly, we 
believe—nay, we are confident—that these gloomy vati- 
cinations are false. Exactly the same prediction was 
made in 1878-9. Mr. Gladstone’s campaign against the 
Imperialism of Mr. Disraeli is still in the minds of 
many. Mr. Disraeli set the ball rolling in the year 1876. 
At first he ‘encountered a great deal of distrust and 
opposition. His speech on the Royal Titles Bill was 
declared by the Times to have “ wounded the self-love 
of the colonies,” and his proposal to add the name of 
Empress to Queen produced a series of excellent leading 
articles in which the editor of that paper declared his 
“repugnance to Imperial phrases” and endorsed “an 
universal feeling that we would rather not have any 
Imperial titles or Imperial dignities in England.” 
Listen to the first leading article of the Times of March 
17, 1876 :— 

“Let the quiet voice of reason be heard now when the 
tumult of party conflict may be expected to subside. Extend 
the style of the Crown to include India and the colonies since 
that is determined upon, but do not let the extension take a form 
threatening the Crown of England with the degradation of a 
tawdry Imperialism, whena phrase of equivalent power, free 
trom evil associations, can be chosen.” 


The Times returned again and again to the charge, pro- 
testing against “the introduction of a bastard Impe- 
rialism in the style of the Crown” (March 24th, 1876), 
and had nothing but praise for the determined opposi- 
tion offered by Mr. Gladstone and Lord Hartington to 
the project. The Spectator appealed to Scripture 
against the title and seemed to regard Imperialism as 
sacrilegious, at any rate in territories. 

Mr. Gladstone, at that time, wrote to a correspon- 
dent as follows about the project which made the word 
Imperialism possible in our national life :— 


“T have come to the conclusion that while in its true historical 
and classical significance her Majesty is wot justified in assuming 
it, neither does the solid gold of the time-consecrated crown of 
England's monarchs require the fictitious and tawdry lustre con- 
ferred by this modern shallow gilding. In my opinion the pro- 
ject was conceived in error, and like all error required open 
public exposition and investigation to be shown in all its 
imperfections, shallow, baseless and absurd.” 


It will be remembered that Mr. Disraeli was even- 
tually compelled to give a pledge that her Majesty 
“would under no circumstances assume by the 
advice of her Ministers the title of Empress in 
England.” The Imperial title was and is local, 
and applies only to India. But in a couple of 
years Lord Beaconsfield’s Imperialism was all the rage 
in London society. First we had “ Peace with honour,” 
then wars and rumours of wars, troubles in the 
Transvaal and in Afghanistan, and a growth of military 
expenditure which alarmed Mr. Gladstone and the bulk 
of the Liberal party. Mr. Gladstone dared in the very 
heat of war to denounce “a wanton and a guilty 
policy, reacting in nothing but mischief and dishonour 
to the country.” His windows were broken by a Jingo 
mob, he was reviled as an unpatriotic and inebriated 
rhetorician, and two years later the hero of Midlothian 
was the first Minister of the Queen and ruler of the 
country with an undisputed majority of a hundred in 
the House of Commons. One last point: is it not 
absolutely certain that if the Liberal party does not 
fight the next General Election upon the policy of this 
war, and does not launch out as it did in 1880 against 
aggressive Imperialism, the torch of Mr. Gladstone will 
be taken up by a united Labour Party? If we do not 
prepare and educate the minds of the people, there will 
soon be an end, not indeed of Liberalism, but of the 
Liberal party. 
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MR. CHAPLIN’S HOUSING BILL. 


HE Government has produced its promised Bill 
for the amendment of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, and a very modest, unassuming 
little measure it is. Already it has been condemned by 
the London Reform Union and by the Daily News, both 
of which have an excellent right to pronounce an 
opinion, Yet, despite their views, we cannot help 
thinking that there is something to be said for it. At 
least it will do no harm and that is already something, 
in these days. Every kind of measure has been 
demanded by housing reformers all over the country, 
but a process of careful comparison leads the observer 
to the conclusion that what most of them really wanted 
was first that local authorities should be empowered to 
build outside their own boundaries, and secondly that 
the period for the repayment of loans should be 
extended. A large number of persons also wanted a 
diminution in the rate of interest on these loans. Now 
the first of these demands has been granted by Mr. 
Chaplin’s Bill, and the third is a matter for the Treasury 
and financial expert upon which it is difficult for 
any one not an expert to pronounce. But three 
per cent. does not seem to be a very formidable rate. 
The question of loans is also one of considerable 
difficulty. Those who wish for an extension of the 
sixty years’ limit must remember that not only loans 
for housing purposes but for other public works would 
be affected by any change, and that the whole financial 
arrangements of local authorities would probably have 
to be modified in view of such a change. There is, 
however, a great deal to be said in its favour, and no 
doubt much will be spoken and written upon it in the 
course of the next few months, if the preoccupations of 
wars and rumours of wars will allow men to give their 
careful attention to what is one of the most pressing of 
social problems to-day—the problem of overcrowding. 
(The question of rural housing and section 69 of the 
new Bill is so different from the urban problem that 
it is impossible to discuss them together. Moreover 
it has been fully dealt with in a recent number of THE 
SPEAKER.) 

For there can be no doubt that the problem of 
over-crowding is a very real and a very serious one. 
Improvement schemes and railways continually clear 
away whole streets of workmen’s dwellings, and in 
London the School Board has played no small part 
in the work of demolition. Only too often, it is to 
be feared, railway authorities and the School Board 
have succeeded in evading the obligation, which 
theoretically rests upon them, of rehousing the 
displaced population. In 1884 witness after witness 
assured the Royal Commission that nothing had ever 
been done by railway companies, that they had known 
no single case in which these bodies had fulfilled their 
obligations. Probably one of the most useful things the 
housing reformer can do is to use his influence in the 
cause of rehousing, especially in the case of the great 
railway companies. Pressure brought to bear upon 
them both in this matter and in that of the extension of 
traffic facilities by means of workmen’s trains is capable 
of bringing about results of the very highest value. In the 
centre of great cities warehouses and business premises are 
constantly competing for space with the dwellings of their 
workmen, and the relative economic strength of the two 
interests results in the disappearance of the workman. 
This seems to be inevitable, and if local authorities use 
the new powers given to them by Mr. Chaplin's Bill, 


and every effort is at the same time made to provide 
adequate traffic facilities, a great deal might be done 
to minimise the evil results of this tendency. If 
every workman and artizan, the nature of whose work 
permitted him to dwell in the outskirts, were able to do 
so, the probiem would be more than half solved. There 
would remain, however, that class of unskilled labourers 
and the very poor whose existence forms the real 
difficulty of the housing problem. These men’s homes are 
dependent not only upon their own labour, but in many 
cases upon that of their wives and children. It may be 
possible to afford tram-fares for one earning member of 
a family, but when all the members earn, and when 
also their incomes are uncertain and small such an 
expense is clearly impossible. So far practically 
neither the great dwellings companies nor the buildings 
of local authorities have succeeded in housing the very 
poor, the class generally displaced by clearances of 
insanitary properties. The single man may live 
very comfortably in Rowton Houses and lodging- 
houses of a similar nature, but when he is 
married where is he to go? He cannot afford the rent 
charged by the London County Council, and it is very 
seldom that he can live in the model dwellings of the 
companies. It is none the less true that both the 
Council and the companies have done admirable work 
in many ways, and are at this moment providing whole- 
some dwellings for very many thousands of people. The 
one local authority which at present seems to have 
succeeded in meeting the needs of the very poor is the 
Liverpool Town Council. It has built cottage flats of 
an inexpensive kind, which are let at 2s. 6d. and 2s. gd. 
weekly (for two rooms and a scullery), and which really 
are inhabited by persons of the very poorest class. An 
interesting return shows that go per cent. of them are 
persons displaced by the sanitary improvements of the 
City Council. In London, work the value of which it 
would be impossible to over-rate has been done by Miss 
Octavia Hill and her rent-collectors. Her methods are 
fortunately well known, and it is clear that her efforts have 
succeeded in reaching the lowest class—the poor whose 
destructiveness and dirt make them impossible tenants for 
any respectable builder, and who are in London mainly 
left to the tender mercies of the house-knacker. But 
Miss Octavia Hill’s work has shown that it is possible 
by the exercise of strict economy, careful organisation 
and good administration, to provide for the needs of this 
class. The best hope, with the cost of building at its 
present height, seems to lie in the repair and recon- 
struction of existing houses. It has been suggested 
that work of this kind might well be undertaken by 
local authorities. It would be inexpensive and not 
difficult, and might at all events serve as a preliminary 
step towards the provision of quite new dwellings—for 
which many of the very poor are not yet fit inhabitants. 
It would surely be an experiment worth trying in the 
present emergency. 


We hope that the Opposition will succeed in forcing 
the Government to include in the Bill some at least of 
the points of the Daily News charter of reform, the 
compulsory registration of owners, and the compulsory 
destruction of bad slums without compensation. After 
the admirable work done by that paper in educating 
and stimulating public opinion on the housing question, 
the Government might surely have the courage to make 
their measure a little more effective. But Mr. Chaplin 
tells us that we must not expect more than this modest 
instalment of domestic reform whilst South Africa is 
passing through the crisis which Mr, Chamberlain’s 
diplomacy has provoked. 
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A LITTLE PARIS THEATRE AND AN 
EXCELLENT FRENCH ACTRESS. 


\ J UCH might be written upon the kind of logical 
\ l strictness with which the Parisians are careful 
to specialise their enjoyments and refrain, for the most 
part, from diluting them with irrelevant and adventi- 
tious attractions. Paris is a city where, after all, you 
can still dine well and pay only for your dinner—tor 
meat and wine—and not for an orchestra, for electric 
light, for liveried servants, tor an elegant company, o1 
even for a central and commanding situation in a modish 
street or quarter, And it is a city where you may go, 
for fifty distinct and excellent reasons, to as many 
theatres and “other places of amusement” without 
finding in the programmes or the performances an 
attlicting evidence of the desire to conciliate essential 
diversity of taste. There is to be had entertainment for 
all tastes, but not simultaneously nor in one place. 
Each has its genre, and therefore its public; or rather 
the. various humours of an articulate and imperious 
public receive satisfaction in the diversity of spectacles 
offered nightly, and, by the way, account for the 
exiguity of many of those hospitable resorts. 

The Tréteau de Tabarin in the Rue Pigalle, and 
the Theatre des Mathurins in the street of that name 
exemplify a peculiar type of entertainment offered to a 
restricted class of amateur. The Tréteau had, four or 
hve years ago, a greater vogue than it enjoys at present. 
The Mathurins, I am assured, is the perfection of that 
particular kind to-day. No doubt some modification of 
the Treteau programme has been necessitated by the 
falling away of a part of the rich audience which 
formerly enjoyed the almost scandalous novelty of an 
ascent to Montmartre, and paid expensively for seats 
in what was, and I suppose is, almost wie boile : a room 
of which the auditorium was capable of accommodating 
a couple of hundred spectators, and the stage four or 
five players at once, without great inconvenience. 
There was besides an upper room where you were 
dazed with impressionist daubs between the items, and 
a tiny garden where you could smoke. The representa- 
tion consisted of musical sayneles (a piano accompanied 
the actors) and of the recitation—it could seldom 
be called singing—of their last songs by the poets 
in person. Marguerite Deval was the divetle of the 
Tréteau, which enjoyed almost the reputation of the 
House of Salis for a little: she is now the divelle of the 
Mathurins. The Mathurins (as might be expected from 
its neighbourhood) is less simple : it has no garden, but 
a regular bar—and the picture gallery. It is little, and 
decorated with a really delighttul coquetry. You pay 
six francs for the worst seats (it was five at the Tréteau). 
Of course it is a rich audience; a rather “smart” 
audience, which one supposes a little cosmopolitan, 
sophisticated and fastidious, Parisian enough in its tastes, 
and not very French. It is probable that the Mathurins 
owes something to that spirit which only the French 
word snobisme expresses perfectly; and yet there is 
some artistic sincerity, without a doubt, in the making of 
its vogue. The acting is quite admirable for vivacity, 
spontaneity, and subordination or concert. The pieces 
are as slight and as ephemeral as may be, but so witty ! 
Ta seur! which was the first item of the programme 
when | was lately there, is a pure farce (broken by 
songs), at which one may laugh to the point of tears : 
Cheréas, the last, is a poetical travesty “ founded upon 
a dialoZue of Lucian,” said the playbill, but rather 
inspired, | am afraid, by the statuesque lubricity of 
M. Pierre Louys. Elegance however it had, and 
subtlety ; and the performers moved and declaimed 
with an appropriate restraint and grace. As for what 
was deplorable in the piece, it need hardly be said that 
the Mathurins is not a theatre where young persons 
(that is, French young persons) are likely to be taken ; 
though it is many degrees more “proper ’’—at least 
superficially—than the voyoucratic resorts of Mont- 


martre, where the songs and sayneles are most frequently 
of an order which Mme. Marguerite Deval, in the 
sparkling little lecture which introduced the poctles 
chansonniers, stigmatized with such a clever parody ot 
Malherbe’s best known verse— 

“ Et rosses, elles vivent ce que vivent les rosses 
The poets—whose names I forget—were each in his own 
way diverting. Their songs were sub-political, and the 
spirit of the Mathurins is naturally not exactly “ Govern- 
mental.” None of the three singers had much voice, 
but they possessed in perfection the art of diction (in 
the French sense), and the manner of the pince-sans-rire. 
And the accompanist is simply an artist. 

It isa far cry from the Mathurins to the Théatre 
Antoine, of which I am anxious to say something. 
They have in common only this, that either attracts a 
small, a sympathetic and, as it seems to me, a rather 
exclusive public. Antoine’s theatre inherited the spirit 
of the Independent Theatre, and the lease of what was 
once the Menus-Plaisirs. There Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
Strindberg, Maeterlinck, Maurice Donnay and Paul 
Hervieu are played ; and sometimes the French classics. 
The presiding genius is not only a fine actor, but a 
manager to whose liberal intelligence the drama ot 
Paris and of Europe owes much. He has contrived to 
gather round him from all sources, from the Conservatoire 
as well as from the provinces and the outer boulevards, 
a remarkable assemblage of dramatic talent. And his 
theatre is simple, cheap, and free (like most serious play- 
houses in Paris) from the offence of fugitive music to 
exasperate the intervals and interrupt the players. | 
went there, when I was last in the French capital, to 
hear Jean Richepin's prose drama, La Gilane, which was 
preceded by a quizzical and inconclusive one-act comedy 
called La Bagatelle. The author of Le Glaive and Le 
Chemineau is not at his best in La Gilane. He is a fine 
poet who has sometimes written admirable dialogue in 
prose. But he always impresses one as a belated 
Romantic, in whom survive the shortcomings of the men 
of 1830, a want of rigour in the construction,a conven- 
tional and monotonous receipt for local colour, an essen- 
tially spectacular manipulation of characters, an artificial 
savagery, and a perfunctory humour, In La Gitane we 
have many elements that are purely traditional. There 
is a gipsy king, Hourgno, who is a superb fellow, 
Byconically sombre and masterful with everyone but 
Rita, his betrothed ; there are gipsies—an old woman 
and some boys—who certainly strike one as stage 
gipsies, though the poet ef the “Chanson des Gueux” 
should be acquainted with 

“La tribu prophétique aux prunclles ardentes.” 
They are Spanish gipsies wandering, when the drama 
opens, on the French side of the Pyrenees, and enjoy- 
ing the hospitality of the old Count de Fondrilles—an 
eccentric and far too amiable student of gipsy folk-lore. 
The count has a nephew, Jacques de Movreuse, who 
falls in love with Rita. Rita, whose heart is set on 
being capilana, does not care whether she queens it in 
Grenada or in the Chateau de Fondrilles. She plays 
fast and loose with both the gipsy and the gentleman, 
whose wife arrives to find Rita and the tribe (the 
jealous Hourgno being gone) perfectly at their ease in 
the house as well as the park. There is a violent scene; 
and the remorseful Jacques expels the gipsies and breaks 
with Rita. Rita vows vengeance. The gipsies join 
Hourgno, and set forward across the mountains. But Rita 
has not relinquished her hold upon Jacques de Moreuse. 
She sends a messenger to him and suggests that he shall 
poison his wife and come to her ; but when instead of 
her lover, only the mild old Count appears, begging the 
gipsies to return to his estate, she calls upon Hourgno 
to assassinate Jacques. Hourgno for once resists her : 
if Rita, as she professes, loves Hourgno, the crime she 
proposes is a useless one. Rita, upon this, swears to be 
revenged upon Hourgno as well as upon Jacques. The 
opportunity however comes when it is least expected. 
At Grenada Rita, now capilana, has won fame by her 
dancing. There is a ball, and she is about to appear 
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amid the acclamations of the public (whose impatience 
we divine behind the curtain). Suddenly Jacques de 
Moreuse arrives—to say that his wife is dying, and that 
he cannot do without Rita any longer. In a moment 
she makes up her mind; she invites him to find 
Hourgno and be rid of his rival. He goes out, and in a 
fever of delight she waits for the result, while the spec- 
tators fret and clamour. There isa pistol shot. Hourgno, 
whose knife has stabbed his assassin mortally, drags him- 
self to Rita’s feet todie. She jumps over his bodyand runs 
to meet the applause of the spectators, and begin her 
dance. 

La Gitane, it will be seen, is neither very original 
nor very skilfully put together. But it gives opportunities 
for fine acting, and it has really dramatic moments. 
That conscientious artist, Mme. Marie Laurent, was 
worthy of all admiration in the part of the old gipsy 
grandam, Hourgna ; Hourgno (M. de Max) was played 
with conviction. Antoine himself had the tiniest of 
parts, appearing only in the first act as an abbé for a few 
moments, which allow him, however, to strike his 
favourite attitude—with his back to the audience! All 
the real interest is concentrated on the character of 
Rita, and it is about the actress who impersonated her 
that I should like to speak. Rita narrowly escapes 
being a mere doublure’ of Carmen ; and she is distinctly 
a variant of an earlier creation of the author's, “ La 
Glu,” in the novel of that name. But Mademoiselle 
Mellot realized the Siren type—-tenacious, implacable 
vanity and sinister fascination—with an individuality and 
intensity, an infallible and (one might say) reckless 
grace that were exceedingly impressive. She was 
superb in the great moments, when declaiming the 
fateful snatches of gipsy song, and when confronting 
Madame de Moreuse, and especially in the final scene. 
Only that was too horrible, and there was little applause 
when the curtain fell. But Marthe Mellot’s is a name 
to remember, and hers will be a career to watch. 


oO. F. 


FROM ABROAD, 


I. 


THE FATAL CIRCLE IN THE HOME 
POLICY OF AUSTRIA. 


“THE political development of Austria moves in a 

fatal circle. As I proceed to summarize the 
political events which have taken place in Austria since 
iny last article I find that, as a matter of fact, we are 
really at the same place as when I described the position 
in October, 1899. 

At that time the obstruction of the German members 
which followed the publication of the Language Decrees 
had proved an insurmountable bar to Parliamentary 
business, now the difficulty is the same, but the obstruc- 
tionists are the Czechs, 

The attempts of the various Cabinets—continued 
for nearly three years—to set up a disguised absolute 
Government in Austria by misapplying Article XIV. of 
the Constitution, came to grief through the necessity of 
carrying out in the Reichsrath the annual election of the 
Delegation appointed to deliberate on the joint affairs 
of Austro-Hungary. ‘The Germans pursued their policy 
of obstruction in this election. The Thun Cabinet had 
to give way. The Clary Cabinet which succeeded 
repealed the Language Decrees so obnoxious to the 
Germans, who thereupon ceased obstructing, and the 
election of the Delegation was safely carried through. 
It is true that even to attain this small success the most 
severe measures had to be adopted. The repeal of the 
Language Decrees, which appeased the Germans, 





irritated the Czechs, and the latter in their turn 
threatened obstruction. The Emperor had personally 
to intervene, and caused the election of the Delegation 
to be placed so promptly in the orders of the day that 
the Czechs had not sufficient time to organise theit 
threatened obstruction. However, after the election 
the inevitable retaliation followed; the tactics which 
the Germans had abandoned were adopted by the 
Czechs, and the German obstruction was replaced by 
the Czech obstruction, which was directed against the 
State Laws (including the Budget and other such 
matters) which should be passed on the tst January, 
1900. Again the Emperor intervened, and, in personal 
interviews, endeavoured to appease not only the leaders 
of the Young Czech party, but also the leaders of the 
allied parties, particularly of the Poles and of the 
Bohemian feudal nobility. 

It was a foregone conclusion that that attempt 
would fail as regards the Young Czechs, in view of the 
Chauvinistic attitude of that party, discredited as they 
were with their constituents through the repeal of the 
Language Decrees. On the other hand it was astonishing 
that the Poles Club—which really is nothing but an 
organization of the Polish nobles—and the Bohemian 
feudal nobility (conservative large landed proprietors) 
did not comply with the Emperor’s wishes either, and 
failed to exercise their influence over their allies, the 
Young Czech party. The Polish nobility exists only by 
favour of the Crown. Whereas in Russian Poland the 
dynastic policy tends to favour the peasantry rather 
than the decayed nobility, in Austria the dynasty for 
more than thirty years has been adopting an opposite 
policy, in supporting the decayed nobility at the 
expense of the half-starved and brutalized Galician 
peasantry. A change in that policy would evoke in 
Austrian Poland—that is, in Galicia—a widespread 
popular sympathy with the dynasty. In consideration 
of the non-adoption of that popular policy, the dynasty 
relies on the unconditional support of the Polish nobles. 
In this case, however, that support was refused. This 
is the first significant fact in the developments of the 
last few months. The second relates to the Bohemian 
feudal nobility. They, too, derived their political 
importance from the favour of the Crown. When their 
privileges of the middle ages were withdrawn in the 
year 1848, the Bohemian feudal nobility were so weak 
that they did not even raise a protest against this 
revolutionary Government measure, and of course 
no voice was raised against it from amongst the 
other inhabitants. Had the Bohemian feudal 
nobility remained stripped of their privileges they 
would now be playing approximately the same 
réle in Bohemia as the suffering East-Elbe agrarian 
population in Prussia. But in 1860, when constitutional 
forms were introduced in Austria, the Crown granted 
them enormous political privileges within the newly 
formed Constitutional Government, in virtue of which 
they have again acquired, during the last forty years, 
such a powerful position that they can even defy the 
Crown. The leader of the Bohemian feudal nobility— 
Count Palffy—whom the Emperor summoned to his 
presence last December in order to win him over to his 
policy, is said to have replied sharply to the Emperor’s 
friendly advances that the Bohemian feudal nobility 
consisted of “independent men” who would not allow 
themselves to be influenced by anybody. And yet it 
has hitherto been the policy of the Austrian Dynasty to 
rely on the nobility as a protection against any insu- 
bordination of the people. 

In spite of the Emperor’s personal intervention the 
obstruction of the Young Czech Party continued. As 
Count Clary feared the unconstitutional experiments with 
Article XIV., he resigned at the end of December. The 
Wittek Cabinet was then formed, composed for the most 
part of unimportant officials, its exclusive object being 
to pass by the 1st January, 1900, the “ Necessities of the 
State” (Budget, Appropriation Act and so forth) by a 
misapplication of Article XIV. 
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The officials signed those decrees as they were 
ordered to do. After that—in January, 1g00—a new 
Cabinet was to make a fresh attempt to bolster up the 
Parliament. This was the Koerber Cabinet, which was 
in fact a revised edition of the Clary Ministry—like the 
latter the Koerber Cabinet was for the most part com- 
posed of prominent officials ; and like the Clary Ministry 
too, the Koerber Cabinet had the intention of governing in 
a constitutional manner, without misuse of Article XIV. 
The future will show whether the Koerber Cabinet is 
capable of carrying out its constitutional objects and 
whether—in case it does not possess such capability— 
it will, in the same honourable manner as Count Clary, 
disdain to prolong its existence by means of unconstitu- 
tional decrees. All that the Koerber Cabinet has under- 
taken as yet has been merely tentative work, which does 
not permit of any opinion being arrived at respecting 
the success of their aims. The Ministry has called a 
conference of the leaders of the German and Czech 
parties with a view to an understanding, and the 
main points of the strife between the Germans 
and the Czechs are then to be considered in 
a conciliatory spirit. The Radical parties of both 
these nationalities have from the first refused 
to take part in that conference ; the more moderate 
parties—whose influence with the people, however, is 
diminishing from day to day—have indeed supported 
the conference and their assertions that they are pre- 
pared to make peace are inexhaustible. So far no 
definite result of the conference is noticeable. Mean- 
while the Koerber Cabinet has again to face the danger 
of legislation. The Mutiny Act for this year must be 
passed by the 1st March. The Koerber Ministry has 
therefore been obliged to summon the Reichsrath for 
the 22nd February. The situation which the Reichsrath 
has to face is essentially the same as that left by Count 
Clary in December, 1899. 

The Young Czechs have not yet abandoned their 
obstruction, and there is no doubt that, in view of the 
short time still at the disposal of the Government, it will 
be a very easy matter for them to prevent by obstruction 
the passing of the Mutiny Act within the period pro- 
vided by the Constitution, in the same way as they pre- 
vented the passing of the “ Necessities of the State” 
which should have been done on the ist January, 1900. 
The position of the Koerber Ministry is therefore 
precisely the same as that of the Clary Ministry in 
December, 1899. 

The circle has been again completed ; and within 
the next few days, when the Reichsrath meets, it will be 
seen whether the Koerber Ministry is capable of extri- 
cating Austria from its fatal circumference. 


H. KANNER. 


I. 
IS If A CAPITALISTS’ WAR ?—IL. 


That there has been any concerted movement by 
the capitalists—anything in the nature of an actual con- 
spiracy—is highly improbable ; but that a few of the 
more prominent men are banded together in an attempt 
to get political power into the hands of the mining 
groups cannot, I think, be questioned. In this colony, 
for instance, the representation of De Beers Company 
in the Legislature has increased of late years in the 
most interesting way. Formerly the company had four 
nominees only—the members tor Kimberley. In that 
connection it is worth pointing out that at the last 
General Election one of the candidates for Kimberley 
was Dr. Watkins, one of the most advanced Liberals 
in the colony, to whom Kimberley to a great extent 
owes the ballot, and who was willing to oppose the 
taxation of diamonds and oppose the Bond. But in the 
yast he had not invariably seen eye to eye with Mr. 
Rhodes, and so he was opposed by De Beers, and of 


course defeated, the local branch of the League de- 
claring, not without humour, that he would not do, 
although it had not obtained a statement of his views ; 
in order to cross the “t’s” and dot the “i’s” it sent him 
an insulting letter. To-day De Beers has not only the 
four nominees for Kimberley ; its chairman and his 
close friend sit for Barkly West, its counsel sits for 
Albany, one of its directors (an orator whose use of his 
silver tongue usually on the side where most silver is 
found has secured tor him the unflattering nickname of 
“Trimming Tommy ”’) sits for Capetown, another director 
sits for Namaqualand, where also the company exerted its 
influence for the second member (a Dutch colleague 
in the last Rhodes Cabinet whose own constituents 
rejected him at the last election), and the principal 
contractor for the Chartered Company (which is Mr. 
Rhodes under another name) sits for Mafeking. This is 
not a bad little company—eleven out of ninety-five. 
Last year the company had in the House, in addition to 
these, one of its attorneys, who sat for Vryburg. This 
list takes no account of such cases as that of Mr. Crewe, 
the Secretary of the League, who in an incautious 
moment last session admitted that Mr. Rhodes had 
“contributed largely” to the expenses of his election. 
Crewe is an ex-policeman, ex-editor, ex-farmer, &c. 
Thus, De Beers Company not only rules Kimberley, but 
it controls an eighth of the popular branch of the Cape 
Parliament. A curious incident arose last Session, which 
will show, perhaps better than anything else, how much 
truth there is in Mr. Stead’s conception of Mr. Rhodes 
as a State Socialist. The Ministry brought forward a 
taxation Bill, which was to bring ina quarter of a million 
a year, of which De Beers, which at present does not 
pay a penny in taxation to the country, would have paid 
£140,000 a year. Mr. Rhodes expressly admitted two 
things ; one, that the colony was in urgent need of the 
money, must have it indeed, if it were to maintain its 
credit ; the other, that the proposed taxation of De 
Beers was perfectly just. He opposed the Bill, how- 
ever, and tried to defeat the Ministry upon it, holding 
that he had a better scheme of his own. In this attempt, 
needless to say, he was wholly justified, as Leader of the 
Opposition. But the popular House passed the Bill by one 
of the largest majorities on record here—ten ina House of 
ninety-five, equal to a majority of a hundred in the 
House of Commons. Then there arose the question of 
the consideration of the measure in the Upper House, 
where Mr. Rhodes has a majority of two. He would, 
of course, have been justified not only in permitting his 
party there to reject the measure, but in pressing them 
to do so, provided he saw a chance of ejecting the 
Ministry. But, apart from the fact that no Ministry 
can hold office against a majority in the popular House, 
Mr. Schreiner and other members of the Government 
expressly stated that the rejection of the Bill by the 
Upper House would not be regarded as a vote of 
censure, but would necessitate the postponement or the 
abandonment of various public works in the colony 
Despite this announcement Mr. Rhodes boasted, weeks 
before the Upper House considered the Bill, that it 
would throw out the measure! One word from him 
would have induced his nominees to pass the measure, 
and it was his duty as a responsible politician to speak 
that word, since he had admitted that the colony was in 
urgent need of the money, and had welcomed the pro- 
posed taxation of De Beers. When it came to the 
point, and public interest and De Beers’s £140,000 
were in the scales, the former kicked the beam. 

If we pass to Rhodesia, we find that Mr. Rhodes, 
under his local name of “ the Company,” rules there 
also; and that his zeal for “equal rights” has not 
wholly eaten him up seems plain trom the fact that the 
settlers of Rhodesia are in a permanent minority on the 
Governing Council, as against the Chartered Company’s 
nominees—that is to say, they are in exactly the same 
position as the Outlander was in the Transvaal, except 
that in Rhodesia there is an official class more efficient 
and of the same nationality as the settlers, and, there- 
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fore, more sympathetic, while in the Transvaal the 
official class was not efficient all round, and was usually 
wanting in tact. 

Johannesburg is only a mining centre ; instead of 
being ruled by one group as is Kimberley, it is ruled by 
half-a-dozen, They represent various nationalities, but 
they are capitalists first, and they unite if there is a 
chance of reducing wages. For instance, Mr. Albu, the 
able head of the “ German Division,” would on political 
matters be found opposing Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Rudd ; 
yet, when I read the other day that Mr. Rudd had been 
proposing in London something that looks very like 
forced labour by natives, I was reminded that Mr. Albu 
at a meeting of the Rand Chamber of Mines some years 
ago more bluntly remarked that there was only one way to 
get native labour, and that was toforce the nativesto work. 

Capitalistic combinations which do not necessarily 
co-operate on all occasions, but certainly do when by 
such co-operation they can increase dividends, are 
extending their hold over South Africa every day. They 
own most of the leading English organs in the Press ; 
they are getting hold of the public services wherever 
possible (when the Cape Town electric tram project was 
before Parliament, Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Sauer, so- 
called “ Bondmen,” were the only prominent men who 
tried to make the undertaking a public one, and opposed 
its being granted as a private monopoly ; the promoters, 
of whom Messrss Rhodes, Harris and Beit are said to 
be the principals, have since realised something like half 
a million by it), and if the Republics are annexed, their 
power will be enormously increased, because they will 
then build these railways, and thus bring the Rand and 
Rhodesia closer to Europe, and work them almost as a 
private estate. In what spirit, and to what extent, they 
are likely to recognise their responsibilities to South 
Africa may be judged from the instructive example of 
the Cape taxation measure to which I have referred, and 
to what extent they are likely to turn South Africa into 
a great democratic country may be judged from the 
example of Rhodesia, which, though ten years old, 
utterly fails to attract settlers other than miners, 
engineers and clerks. 

Our politics are not really politics of race, though 
astute wire-pullers make them such ; they are politics of 
interest. We have a great farming industry, in which 
nearly the whole of the Dutch of the Colony and the 
Republics are engaged, and some of the English of the 
Colony. And we have a great mining industry, allied 
with which are certain commercial interests. The 
whole quarrel in South Africa is as to which of these 
shallrule. The mistake England is making is to play 
into the hands of mining men, whose sole idea in most 
cases is to take the plums out of the pudding, and leave 
the dough for the rest of us. It is the other class, the 
solid (stolid if you like), slow-moving, but tenacious, 
intensely patriotic, landed class, which a Tory Govern- 
ment, of all Governments, is alienating more surely 
every day! Its alienation means in the long run the 
death-blow to the Imperial connection as surely as the 
sun will rise to-morrow. 

One final word as to whether this is a capitalists’ 
war. While the negotiations were proceeding, Mr. 
Rhodes, the leading South African capitalist, made 
speeches in which he (1) likened the Boers to the blacks 
of Samoa, and said that they would as soon oppose 
England as the Samoans would ; (2) repeatedly said that 
“ Kruger would climb down ” (I use his exact words in 
Parliament), thus rubbing salt into the Dutchman’s 
racial wounds; (3) said that Britain was determined 
that there were to be no more nebulous ideas of 
Republics in South Africa, but there was to be one 
system—Britain would not only keep her own but 
“perhaps take a little more;” and (4) held up Mr. 
Kruger to the laughter of a public meeting by making a 
jeering reference to his religion. In each case there is 
not a Dutchman in South Africa but would regard the 
words as the language of studied insult and deliberate 
provocation to war. 

ALBERT CARTWRIGHT. 


THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, 


WESTMINSTER. 


THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 
66 O the estimates of £ 27,560,000,” said Mr.Goschen 
on Monday, “ must be added about £2,000,000 
for expenditure under the Naval Works Act, which, 
added to the other sum, will bring up the total to nearly 
£30,000,000. There is nothing sensational about these 
estimates.” Cordial agreement on the part of the 
House. Germany has a naval programme for sixteen 
years which will cost £70,000,000 ; France has one for 
eight years which will cost £28,000,000. But we need 
not trouble ourselves at all about that, for the First 
Lord calculates that our present rate of expendi- 
ture will secure to this country the honour of spend- 
ing £58,000,000 more than Germany will spend on 
her programme, and £36,000,000 more than France 
will spend on hers. “I need not say that it requires 
great vigilance and constant sacrifice and devotion on 
the part of the House and the country to keep abreast 
of the great efforts which are being made not only on 
the Continent, but by the United States and Japan.” 
It is impossible to deny it. “It has been urged 
that the Government should set up an armour 
manufactory ; but that is a very serious proposal, 
and one that could not be carried out for a 
considerable time.” Still we are not forbidden to hope. 
“The increase of 4,240 in personnel will bring the 
numbers up to 115,000. . . . There was a time 
when we hoped we might have rested at a less number 
than 115,000, but events have developed too’ fast, and 
the action of other countries has been such that we 
have been compelled to advance to this figure.” And 
the annoying part of the thing is that “ other countries ” 
all say just the same. “ It seems a very long time since the 
Hague Convention for mutual disarmament met. When 
that Convention was about to be called her Majesty’s 
Government suggested that the laying down of further 
battleships might be kept in suspense with a view to 
ascertaining what the decision of the Convention might 
be. In the six months succeeding the Convention 
more gigantic programmes had been conceived and 
elaborated than had before apparently entered into the 
minds of the Powers.” (Laughter.) 

Laughter! The funniest thing honourable Members 
had heard for a long time. They are a simple but 
saturnine race of humourists in the House of Commons. 
Those portions of the First Lord’s statement which are 
quoted above had put them in good spirits, and prepared 
them to do justice to the Hague Convention, which is 
always a safe laugh. And so the Naval Estimates were 
introduced. 

It is one of the most remarkable things in life, until 
one gets used to it, to listen to a white-haired, benevo- 
lent old gentleman, whom any young man might be 
proud and happy to own asa grandfather, explaining 
to the representatives of the nation that the Government 
has matured a plan whereby thirty millions of hard- 
earned money are to be put in a sack and dropped into 
the sea. But a short period of reflection, and above all 
the perusal of a little book called A Fleet in Being, will 
convince the most ill regulated of minds that the only 
pity is that we do not spend twice as much; that we 
must take things as we find them; that so long as human 
nature is human nature, such things must be; that it is 
dinner-time. The man who cannot follow this chain of 
political reasoning had better abandon the idea of sitting 
some day on the Treasury Bench. 

It is possible that some people do not think Mr. W. 
Redmond a man born to succeed in politics; they may 
consider that his is not a tactful or conciliatory manner, 
and that his feelings are kept under no galling restraint. 
But it must be admitted on all sides that a man whose 
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comment upon Lord Roberts’ telegram of Tuesday, 
which announced the surrender of Cronje, was “ Ten to 
one. A glorious victory!” is a very brave man, though 
not perhaps a sane critic of military operations. After 
this the discussion on going into Committee of Supply 
on the Navy Estimates was resumed by Sir John Colomb 
in a House of some fifteen or twenty members. 

It is wonderful what a number of subjects, each a 
life’s study in itself, are gone into thoroughly on these 
occasions by the small knot of honourable friends who 
watch over the Navy. The status of engineers and 
Marines and the question of water-tube boilers are just 
now the principal topics; but Roman Catholic chap- 
lains, Australian coal, doctors and rations, with many 
more, all have their share of attention. An honourable 
member who thought the Government culpable in the 
matter of linoleum had several pieces of different quali- 
ties in his hand, which he threw down as Burke threw 
down the dagger long ago. But, if one must be quite 
candid, a day of Navy Estimates is not quite so inte- 
resting as a copy of Answers. 

My attention was attracted by only one thing. A 
startling breach of privilege was committed by a visitor 
sitting below the gallery, a gentleman of middle age 
with a rough beard, suggesting in appearance the 
traditional pictures of our enemies in South Africa. 
When Mr. Macartney replied for the Admiralty he 
alluded to one speaker as the honourable member for 
the Shipley division of Lancashire. At this the visitor 
instantly became very red and cried out ‘*‘ Yarkshire !” 
He said this in a voice audible in all parts of the House, 
but as several members corrected the Financial Secretary 
at the same moment, his intervention passed unnoticed 
by the House. 


METRAGROBOLOS THE REFORMER. 


ETRAGROBOLOS having discovered that a 
| | sovereign had slipped through a hole in his 
pocket, fell into the mood that distinguishes the 
reformer. “ How full of misery,” said he to himself, 
with a spontaneous eloquence, “is not this world! 
How incompetent and proud are not our governors, how 
stupid and oppressed our poor! Upon what barren 
ground does not the rain of modern wealth descend ! 
Yonder chariot,” he continued (apostrophising an 
insolent landau, whose crowded cargaison of fine ladies 
were talking rapidly in the French tongue), “is rolling 
upon I know not what errand of brazen wickedness or 
gilded ineptitude, while at my side the myriads of 
respectability pass hurriedly afoot to the wretched dens 
where they may earn the insufficient luxuries of the 
middle class.” 

As he moodily continued his ramble yet gloomier 
thoughts crowded upon his mind, and expressed them- 
selves in yet more carefully chosen phrases. He 
considered with a dull anguish the brutish folly of 
Ministers, the cruelty of the industrial system, the 
corruption of the Press, the hypocrisy of the clergy, and 
the Simoniac baseness of the universities. He could not 
torget the coarseness of the populace, nor was he by any 
means inclined to overlook the imperfections of the 
aristocracy ; and all this-he became increasingly deter- 
mined to amend. For though he doubted whether the 
most perfect State would restore him to an equable 
frame of mind, yet his perturbation filled him with a 
savage energy that could tind outlet only in the resolu- 
tion to restore harmony to a distracted nation. 

Filled therefore with such a purpose, he regained 
his lodgings in St. James Street ; he seized the pen with 
which, had he possessed the requisite talent, he would 
have built himself an enduring fame, and spreading out 
before him a full quire of glazed foolscap ruled with 
blue lines, he set himself to the business of reorganising 


the conditions of human society. This stupendous task, 
he easily foresaw, could never be achieved by irony, or 
by criticism. Still less could the short life of one man 
achieve anything of purpose by the vague statement of 
principles. Eloquence (a gift which he erroneously 
imagined himself to possess) might satisfy the emotions 
of a moment, but he acknowledged with some bitterness 
that it had rarely or never effected the permanent 
happiness of a people. “ In the mighty cities of modern 
times,” he ruminated, “there is no Agora in which to 
stir the multitude, nor—did it exist—would the debased 
mob of a capital consent to be moved by the fervour of 
an apostle. Even the Press—let alone the fact that it 
will not accept my more serious productions—even the 
Press can of its nature do nothing but increase the 
universal corruption. Men read the news of racing and 
of the police-courts, the base anecdotes and personalities 
of the social column, or accounts of the wickedness of 
foreign nations. Exhortation in the leaders they pass 
by, or read only if they happen to agree with opinions 
which they could have expressed themselves with far 
greater clearness.” 

He rose uneasily and wandered to the window to 
gaze upon the raw material of his great project. “‘ How 
can I hope tu touch these clods,” he thought, “by any 
literary effort? That cabman who is vainly supporting 
his horse in the effort to prevent an imminent cata- 
strophe, that policeman whose haggard face and narrow 
chest mark the stop-gap taking the place of reservist, 
that criminal with two small dogs at the end of a chain 
which he is vainly attempting to sell to monied men 
as they pass in and out of the Devonshire Club—will 
such as they leave their present interests to read my 
exhortations? Alas! It is very doubtful.” 

Suddenly the creative moment which strikes all 
literary mer at last if they will but persevere (and which 
I myself have hopes of reaching before the end of this 
article) came upon him by a happy accident. His eye 
had rested upon the newspaper stall at the end of the 
street and that Vision had suggested the Idea. 

“T have it!” he cried with startling originality, 
“men love the Truth. Fact, the concrete assertion (if 
such a thing can be) is their desire. They have the 
appetite for Information, and with that lever I will lit 
the world. Look how they rush to buy the news of a 
victory in the morning, and how eagerly they clamour 
for the evening paper which proves it to be but a 
defeat! It was but a few months ago that the report 
of a Jesuit concocting revolution with a corporal in 
Versailles, or the Pope’s conversion to Methodism, 
would sell out many thousands of a print, and even 
yesterday the French invasion of Morocco stirred the 
great heart of England to the core. Truth then is 
that for which men have an insatiable thirst, and it is 
with Truth, naked and terrible, that I will transform the 
world.” 

With these simple but sublime words upon his lips 
he turned to the table to begin his work. A hundred 
plans crowded into his head, to be sifted in as many 
seconds by his searching enthusiasm. An Encyclopedia 
of Theology, in forty-seven volumes, which he had 
noticed among the Books of Useful Keference in the 
British Museum, suggested a parallel but antagonistic 
Encyclopedia of Truth. He might begin with the 
plain documentary and historical evidence that disposes 
of Aaron, and close with a sharp exposition of the many 
fables that surround the name of Zosymus. Such a plan 
he perceived would require the collaboration of many 
men, and as he justly doubted the existence of any one 
as eager for justice as himself, he rejected it. 

He might deal with popular personalities in anec- 
dotes, but he feared the rancour of the Bench ; he might 
first tell the truth about himself and then about his 
country, but the examples of Rousseau and Prince 
Krapotkin deterred him. Finally he prepared to set 
down just as they occurred to him the hidden enormities 
of our chief institutions. These were few, but they 
were the foundation of our iniquities, and once the 
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Constitution, the Church, the Services and the Uni- 
versities were got rid of the rest would be easy. 

Now it must be confessed that Metragrobolos, in 
common with many men of genius, had a great difficulty 
in beginning any piece of work; what, therefore, was 
his disgust when he perceived that the foolscap which 
he was about to burn with hot and brave words was 
ruled down the side in three red perpendicular 
columns inscribed at the head with the Gothic letters 
“£s,d.” He was about to wring the bell in a fury, 
when a Gentleman entered without knocking, and, 
putting a little black bag on the table, seated himself 
opposite the author. 

“T come,” he said, “ from your Uncle Magus with 
a message. He would at once be glad of your advice 
and sends some of his own to you. Do not interrupt 
me,” continued the gentleman, whose manners were 
rather of the firm than of the suasive kind, “ I know 
what a shock and surprise this will be to you. I know 
that you have quarrelled with your uncle tor years and 
that the only link between you has been the allowance 
which you have continued to receive. During those 
years I, as his secretary, have received such money as 
he, never a man of much generosity, may have found 
superfluous. The capital, however (you will be glad to 
hear), is still untouched, and it is with regard to this that 
Ihave come. Your uncle, singular as it may seem, has 
determined to save his soul, and thinks that for this 
purpose nothing can be more apt to his hand than the 
Monastery of La Trappe. Now the advice he begs of 
you is this: He knows you to have travelled not a little, 
and he asks you to tell him ‘ whether you know of any other 
communily, whether in Thibet or Africa, where the rule is 
more strict and purgatorial than that of the Trappisls.’ li 
you do you will greatly oblige him by giving him its 
direction.” 

“T do not,” said Metragrobolos slowly, turning over 
many scenes in his mind, “recollect having seen any 
place on earth where a man is more thoroughly purged 
of sin by excessive bodily misery and mental thwarting 
than the monastery you mention ; and I trust that years 
of separation have not so dulled my filial sense as to 
make me deceive my uncle in this matter. I should 
urge him most strongly to go to La Trappe preferably 
to any other community.” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” said his visitor, 
heartily and almost genially. “ You show a better heart 
than I had expected. And now let me read you a list of 
his property which your uncle has sent by my hand.” 

“Stop,” said Metragrobolos. “What, first, is the 
advice which you tell me my uncle sends me, for that is 
surely of more moment than an account of his material 
wealth.” 

“ His advice,” said the Gentleman, with a solemn 
smile, “is that you should take it.” . . . . “The 
wealth, not the advice,” he added hurriedly; “ my 
practice as a solicitor has, I fear, trained me in the use 
of ambiguous terms.” 

Metragrobolos hesitated for a moment, and then 
replied, ‘“‘ Read me out the list that I may not accept in 
the dark what I might disapprove of.” 

“ Certainly,” said his visitor. “I see you have 
there, by a lucky accident, some paper ruled for money 
accounts. Do you take down thereupon the various 
items as I read them out.” 

Metragrobolos took his pen and the visitor pro- 
ceeded :— 

“ Item—Eleven public-houses in Lisson Grove, 

GUNUE IEE" scaksncebetesinssncns £186,000 0 Oo 

“ Item—10,550 shares in the Bilby Waterworks, 

value at present price ...£572,647 18 9 

“ These he obtained,” explained the stranger, “ when 
he was member of Parliament for the rival City of 
Turfington. They are rising in value.” 

“ Item—Copyright of The Mother's Moan. Esti- 

mated capital value of future sales ......... 
£18,760 0 oO 
“What is that book?” interrupted Metragrobolos, 


’ 


“It is the book young Cowley wrote ; he sold it to 
Verney and Co. for £50, and I am sorry to say he is 
dead. Your uncle bought the copyright of Verney for 
£1,000 when that firm were in difficulty in 1886.” 

“Oh !” said Metragrobolos, 

“ Item—Proceeds of the sale of Mrs. Abingdon, 

in bankruptcy. Furniture and plate ...... 
£5,420 0 0 

“ Item—Title deeds and other securities on the 
Burpham Estate (it is doubted whether 
Lord Burpham can continue to pay the 


interest) ..cccpccocccresccesssens £847,740 © 0 
(less stamp duty).” 
There was a pause. “Is that all?” said 


Metragrobolos. 

“All but a few sundries given to his friends and the 
property he himself inherited, which he intends to make 
over to me. Do you accept ?” 

Metragrobolos, speaking even more slowly than 
before, and mechanically adding the figures, answered 
him. 

“It is a large sum .. 
over a million of money 
all this to some perhaps . . . . afterall 
it must go somewhere.” : And then, looking 
into space above his visitor’s head, as though he saw a 
vision of all that might be done with so much wealth, 
he said rather bitterly, “ Yes I willaccept it.” 

a a x 7 * ar a 


it is considerably 
perhaps I can turn 


I have not followed Metragrobolos through the 
thirty-one years that have passed since that interview, 
for it is evident that a detailed account of all that he did 
would require more space than I have at my disposal. 
But you may see him, now an elderly man, at dinner 
with his friends in that charming town house where 
(when he is not at Burpham Abbey) he divides his time 
between entertaining and good works. He speaks in a 
considered but jovial fashion to one after another of his 
guests, most of them younger and all of them poorer 
than himself. ‘ You, Brinston, had no right to come in 
khaki, it’s all nonsense, you aren't forced to wear it. 
However, we all wink at that kind of pride, and I con- 
gratulate you. . . . Did you say, Albert, that 
Mornington had got in? I’m glad to hear it. I really 
forget whether he stood asa Liberal or as a Conservative, 
but I’m sure his old father would have been delighted 
to see him in Parliament. And then, the House 
is very convenient for him, down in Westminster, a 
good job all round. . Don’t sniff at that wine, 
it’s good though it’s cheap. It isn’t manners to sniff at 
wine.” So with exquisite urbanity the aged Metra- 
grobolos entertained his guests, whom he barely per- 
mitted to speak in the intervals of his pungent wit. 

But after the meal he observed one of them, a 
young man of singular beauty though somewhat negli- 
gent in his toilet. The disorder of his hair attracted 
the attention of Metragrobolos, whose trained eye 
perceived at once any case of human misery that he 
might be able to relieve. Approaching the youth 
(whose name in such a large company escaped him) he 
asked him whether there was not some anxiety troubling 
him. “Yes, indeed,” replied the boy, proudly, “it is 
that I should be eating such delicious viands and 
drinking such costly vintage when I consider that but a 
few yards from me so much social injustice defiles 
our society.” 

“Come,” said Metragrobolos, kindly, and ina low tone 
so that the rest should not hear, “is it not the truth 
that you are poor and in debt?” 

“Yes, yes, indeed,” answered his young § guest, 
moved almost to tears by the consideration of his host, 
“alas! I owe no less a sum than fifty-seven pounds ; 
but, oh! Sir, believe me, it is not my debts that trouble 
me . . . ._ it is my inability to pay them.” 

“Say no more,” replied Metragrobolos, whose eyes 
were nearly as full of tears as his visitor’s. Retiring 
for a few moments, he returned with a cheque for ten 
thousand pounds which he passed into the hand of the 
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astonished youth, who attempted to thank him heartily 
for such princely munificence. 

“My boy,” said the millionaire, “ you will find this 
sum of money a better cure for the melancholy that 
oppresses you than any words of mine,” and with that 
they both turned to resume the interrupted gaiety of 
the evening. 

I am indeed informed that the young man, though 
the money could support one of his subtle and artistic 
temperament for but a few years, yet upon returning to 
his earlier political professions maintained to the end of 
his life a genial and contented manner that proceeded 
from the memory of such an interval of well-being. 


H. B. 


en 


LETTERS ON THE CRISIS. 


(From Thomas Harbottle to his brother Foseph, temporarily 
resident abroad.) 


No, VIII. 
Y DEAR JOE— 


Your last letter, so full of fraternal sentiment, 
undisturbed by difference of opinion, gives me sincere 
pleasure. One sentence in it, however, brought me up, 
if. 1 may say so, with a round turn. “It was great 
news,” you say, “to hear of the relief of Kimberley; 
but I should have been even better pleased if the Boers 
had managed to capture Cecil Rhodes before they were 
driven away.” Joe, my boy, you must have gone mad— 
clean, stark, staring mad. Think of it. At the present 
moment this country possesses only one solitary, A1, 
copper-bottomed Empire-maker, only one man who 
thinks in continents while he amasses millions—only 
one massive monopolist who can control the Stock 
Exchange and hold in the hollow of his hand an English 
Duke, and an English Earl, besides an innumerable host 
of minor aristocrats and financial parasites. Consider the 
career of this portentous being. He didn’t begin as an 
Imperialist—not a bit of it. His main desire, as Sir 
Charles Warren could tell you, was at one time “to 
eliminate the Imperial factor ”—but that was, of course, 
before he had made the British Empire and _ its 
Ministers his pliant instruments, ready to back him 
in any foray on the pockets of private investors, or 
on the blood and ‘treasure of the British public. 
He became Prime Minister at the Cape, and then 
he showed what stuff he was made of. He deceived 
his fellow-Ministers, he deceived the High Commis- 
sioner, he deceived everybody except the Times news- 
paper, Mr. Rochfort Maguire, Miss Flora Shaw and 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. It was a glorious, an un- 
paralleled, an Imperial course of shuffling and decep- 
tion. He sent his humble necessary tools on one of the 
meanest enterprises of land-piracy that history has ever 
recorded. Some of them were slain, others imprisoned 
and fined, but he, the arch-plotter, serene and uncon- 
cerned, came back to England and chatted with Mr. 
Chamberlain, not about the Raid (why should anybody 
mention that trivial incident ?), but about the weather, 
the crops, the latest novelty in orchids, and some curious 
new theories as to the stainless honour of public men. 
Then, a Committee of the House of Commons having 
condemned him, and Mr. Chamberlain having officially 
branded him as a man of untarnished integrity in 
conduct, he hurries off and begins to plot anew. He 
buys newspapers right and left, he influences opinion 
by secret means, he organises agitations, and eventually, 
crash, bang !—he and his satellites drive Great Britain 
into a war of life and death with two small Republics of 
Dutch peasants. The corrupt influence of this man, 
the slimy trail of finance that he leaves behind him 





wherever he goes, is over the whole war and the nego- 
tiations that brought it about. He wants cheap native 
labour : a British army corps must get it for him. He 
looks for two millionsand a half of extra annual profit from 
gold mines—not for himself only—I don’t say that—but 
for his colleagues and his creatures : shells must explode, 
brave men must die by thousands, and great tracts of 
country must be laid waste, widows and orphans must 
mourn, in order that he and his may realise their gilded 
dreams. At the outbreak of the war he flies to 
Kimberley—Kimberley, which is merely Rhodes local- 
ised and spelt differently—to see to the safety of his 
diamonds: and, lo, before he knew what was going 
on the Empire-maker was besieged. But even then his 
spirits never failed. Did not an awe-struck universe 
learn that while Colonel Kekewich and his gallant 
garrison were fighting, “ Mr. Rhodes was planting an 
avenue,” or “ Mr. Rhodes had addressed a regiment,” 
or “ Mr. Rhodes had promised a medal to the relieving 
troops,” or “ Mr. Rhodes had provided plum-puddings,” 
or “Mr. Rhodes was perfectly well and cheerful” ? 
Such acts of heroism taken in conjunction with the whole 
career of the man, as I have sketched it, prove him to 
be truly great. Kimberley, that relieved and loyal town, 
has, so the telegrams tell us, decided to erect a statue to 
its own, and the editor of a German financial paper, 
published in London, has sent him a message of con- 
gratulation! And of this man, so heroic, so enduring, 
sO magnanimous and so golden, you can bring yourself 
to say that you wish the Boers had managed to capture 
him! Joe, you’re no patriot ; you’re a Little Englander 
and a pro-Boer, and all honest men ought to avoid you. 
From Rhodes, who has escaped to the congenial 
atmosphere of Board-meetings, and for whom the 
concentrated genius of the Euston Road is about to 
devise a statue, my thoughts turn to Cronje, the captured 
leader of the Boers. He wasn’t a millionaire, 1 know, 
and it seems almost irreverent to mention him after 
speaking of Cecil Rhodes. He didn’t set up as an 
Empire-maker ; all he wanted was to do what he could 
to preserve the threatened independence of his country. 
He couldn’t manipulate markets, but, by Jupiter, he 
knew how to fight. Joseph, you can respect a brave 
and defeated enemy ; doesn’t it strike you that there 
was something magnificent in this man’s undaunted 
courage, in the iron tenacity which enabled him and 
his men to hold out against the overwhelming masses of 
his foes and the crushing storm of shot and shell that 
they poured upon his doomed encampment? But 
Cronje’s country is to be wiped out ; he and his are to 
be forced to be British subjects ; the memory of his 
achievements is, it is hoped, to be obliterated from the 
minds of men. There will be no statue for him—but 
he has at any rate one consolation in the thought 
(which, however, will probably not occur to him) that 
neither Kipling nor Alfred Austin will attempt to 
Vulgarise his deeds in their rhymes, and that it will be 
uite unnecessary for him ever to shake Mr. Rhodes by 
the hand. I send you herewith, my dear Joseph, a 
cutting from the Financial News, of Friday, February 
23rd, which will show you that South Africa is not the 
only country in which terrible things are happening. 
Here at home in happy England we are, it seems, 
suffering from the attacks of crafty and determined men, 
our enemies, These have formed Peace and Conciliation 
Committees, and they appear to have evolved from the 
depth of their dastardly beings the notion that it may 
be expedient for us in the hour of our victory not to 
perpetuate animosity and racial hatred by swallowing 
up the two Republics, but to pay some attention to the 
sentiments of our Dutch fellow-subjects in South Africa. 
Naturally enough, the Financial News jumps heavily 
upon these creatures ; it calls them “ hired cranks and 
neurosthenic agitators,” which sounds tremendous ; and 
it declares with all the force of its noble financial con- 
victions that “ magnanimity has been the curse of this 
country for years ’’—years, that is to say, in which we 
have been rolling up empire faster than any other 
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country known to history, years which have seen the 
shining advent of Cecil Rhodes, and the secure establish- 
ment of the Financial News as a pillar of commerce and 
speculation. ‘“ The people of England cannot too care- 
fully remember,” it continues, “ that the realisation of a 
great Cape Republic is, as it ever has been, the object 
of the frothy creatures whom Leyds’ cheques move to 
eloquence at ‘conciliation’ meetings.” Of course the 
Financial News cannot conceive eloquence without 
cheques—that is only petty finance’s way—but surely it 
ought not to poach in Lord Rosebery’s preserves of 
panic. However, it does its unconscious best to allay 
our fears and destroy its own arguments by telling us a 
little later that the threat of a Dutch rising in Cape 
Colony “ need appal no one. Ifthe Dutch,” it continues, 
“had intended rising en masse at all, they would have 
done so already ; they would have taken advantage of 
the long run of ill luck to which British arms have been 
subject.” So you see, Joe, things are perhaps not really 
so black as some people have tried to paint them. Still, 
I know you'll like to read the article in the Financial 
News, for it is inspired by those noble sentiments, those 
high and generous impulses in favour of freedom, those 
ideal strivings after charity and truth and perfection 
which—which—Joe, there’s no help for it ; I must— 
which have made Englishmen what they are, have 
given to Mr. Rhodes his matchless influence, and to the 
Financial News its remarkable circulation. 


Write soon to your neurosthenic brother, 


THOMAS. 





THE THEATRE, 


DON JUAN’S LAST WAGER.—THE 0O.U.D.S. 


4’ R. MARTIN HARVEY is certainly the most 
M interesting of our younger actors. With a slight 
figure and a voice which is not over strong, he almost 
always contrives to bring a proficiency in his art 
acquired in a long training under the hand of Sir Henry 
Irving to conceal and to replace the limited physical 
means at his disposal for impressing his audience with 
any sense of power. He has, moreover, a face which is 
full of emotional expression, and a clear purity of 
elocution, which, if it sometimes errs on the side of the 
monotonous or the sentimental, is the most valuable 
instrument in that direct and simple treatment of certain 
moments of humanity which in this actor is an instinct 
which amounts almost to inspiration. 

With these gifts and these limitations—limitations 
which were skilfully avoided in the performance of The 
Only Way—it might be thought that Mr. Martin Harvey 
would be careful to choose a part to which they would 
be suited. He has chosen perhaps the most unsuitable 
that could be imagined. Even if Mrs. Cunninghame 
Graham's adaptation of José Zorilla were a good play— 
which it is not—Mr. Harvey has neither the personality 
nor the physique for the gay, the dashing, the omnivorous 
libertine, the list of whose boasted conquests—so far 
certified as to be accepted by the loser of a bet—is 
enough to show Byron’s Juan a mere child. To sit upon 
the edge of a table with a glass of wine in one hand and 
carry on a rapier fight with the other is a tame and obvious 
piece of stage-management unless the actor can represent 
the unbounded assurance which would prompt such fool- 
hardiness. And so it was throughout the first part of 
the evening on Tuesday. Whether it was making 
assignations or dodging watchmen, whether it was 
bribing waiting-maids, cajoling duennas, carrying off 
novices or listening to the official list of his triumphs 
over men and women, Don Juan gave too much the 
impression of a charmingly mannered young gentleman, 





elegantly dressed, who was trying to carry off with 
assurance exploits of which he was a little ashamed. 
Perhaps it was this, almost as much as the weakness of 
the play, which made his sudden repentance and the 
appeal to the father of his betrothed seem certainly not 
inevitable in emotion and in character almost to justify 
the accusations of cowardice which it provokes in the 
story. 

For the play itself, whatever it may be in the original 
version by Zorilla, in its adapted form it is certainly 
formless in scheme and in writing neither literary nor 
dramatic. It begins as a_ full-blooded comedy of 
cynical intrigue. Don Juan has backed his year’s 
list of adventures with Don Luis and won. He 
follows by a wager to make two more conquests— 
Don Luis’ betrothed and a novice; and this novice 
he decides shall be the lady whom he was once 
to have married, before her father, the Commendador 
Gonzalo, placed her in the convent. He wins the first 
part of his bet after all the traditional accompaniments 
of stage intrigue. He then carries off the novice—and 
suddenly the tone of the play changes. Don Juan is 
converted by her innocence to humble himself before 
her father and be despised by Don Luis. They attack 
him, he kills them both, and leaves Donna Soledad to 
die of a broken heart, believing in him in spite of all. 
The story is here practically ended, but the fourth 
act is occupied with the well-worn incident of the 
statue of the Commendador coming to the supper table 
of Don Juan—who has turned rake again. Juan is 
killed, is offered after death an opportunity of repentance, 
which he accepts—there is no conceivable reason why 
he should not—with the shrewdness which has marked 
him throughout the play, and we leave him being raised 
heavenwards by the statue of Soledad. It is sad to 
think that the taste and knowledge of Major Martin 
Hume and the costumiers, who have produced some 
excellent dresses; the art of Mr. Frampton, who 
has designed some beautiful statuary in the last 
act, and of Messrs. Telbin, Harker and Hann, who 
have painted some exceptionally fine scenery ; and not 
least of the actors themselves should have been 
wasted on a play which did not suit the most important 
performer and was not good in itself. That Mr. Harvey 
should have made the scene of repentance almost ring 
true was a credit to the charm of his art. Of the rest, 
Mr. Sleath as Don Luis was vigorous without much 
emotion: Mr. Holbrook Blinn as the Commendador 
was dignified and picturesque. A word of praise is due 
to Mr. Kenneth Black’s speaking of the small part of 
Don Juan’s father. 

‘he O.U.D.S. has chosen this year to go back once 
more on their répertoire, and to revive Twelfth Night, 
which was first produced by the Society in 1885. To 
see a performance of Shakespeare which is not encrusted 
with theatrical “ business” is in itselfa relief. Apart from 
this, the production is a capital one on its own account, 
far better, indeed, than those who do not know the 
Society’s work would be likely to believe. Perhaps Mr. 
J. P. Langton, the Malvolio, was the best of the 
individual performances. He was quiet and _ patheti- 
cally dignified, and allowed the humour of the lines 
and the situations to make their effect, unadorned 
by exaggeration. Mr. D. W. E. Domville, as the Duke 
Orsino, was also excellent, gave the lines with a nice 
sense of the verse and saved the part from _ senti- 
mentalism, while Mr. R. T. Lee, the Secretary, played 
Feste with appropriate spirit and resource. The Society 
owes much in this no less than in former years to the 
ladies who assist it, of whom Miss Lilian Braithwaite 
plays Viola, Miss Jessie Ferrar Maria, and Miss Rachel 
Daniel Olivia ; and those who remember how successtul 
was the production of the Merry Wives of Windsor a 
few years ago will understand how much of the present 
success is also due to the stage management of Mr. 
G. R. Foss, 


P. C. 
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THE LABOUR REPRESENTATION 


CONFERENCE, 
BY F. MADDISON, M.P. 


A. NY conference which is the outcome of a resolution 
A passed by the Trade Union Congress must com- 
mand public attention, and for that reason, rather than 
by virtue of its own merits, the gathering held in London 
this week to discuss the question of labour represen- 
tation deserves consideration at the hands of politicians. 
In any close analysis of the make up of the conference 
it would be necessary to examine the area from which 
the delegates were drawn, and any such inquiry would 
show conclusively that vast masses of workmen possess- 
ing political organisations controlled by their own class 
were purposely passed by, whilst Socialist bodies, largely 
led by middle-class people, were invited to send dele- 
gates. But this was the obvious design of those who 
promoted the resolution at the Plymouth Congress, and 
it is quite useless to discuss it now, 

The conference was to have included representa- 
tives of Trade Unions, Socialist bodies, and Co-opera- 
tive Societies. From the latter, however, there was no 
response, and their absence, though not due altogether 
to hostility or indifference, is not without significance. 
Still, the combined membership represented was 568,177, 
and these figures taken as they stand are respectable. 
Of this total nearly 23,000 are credited to the Socialists, 
as follow :—I.L.P., 13,000; S.D.F., 9,000; Fabians, 
nearly 1,000. These numbers will open the eyes of 
those who have gauged the Socialist strength in the 
constituencies by the noise made by the “comrades.” 
But the Socialist groups, though small, counted in some 
respects for more than the other half-million represented 
at the conference, They had nothing to lose and some- 
thing to gain by it, and their constituents are in close 
touch with them. In the case of the Unions it is 
altogether different. Not only does their very constitu- 
tion make it difficult to enter the political arena, but 
apathy just now reigns supreme on almost every subject 
brought before them. This is especially so when the 
matter under discussion does not affect the members as 
craftsmen, Thus in the appeal to the 532 branches of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers for their mandate, 
only 27 responded, 18 of these being in favour of 
sending delegates and 9 against. Nor is this example 
an isolated one. In any estimat. of the representative 
value of this conference as a political force the notable 
abstention of some of the most powerful Unions, such 
as the miners, carpenters and joiners, boilermakers, and 
most of the textile operatives, must be taken into 
account, but still more the fact that of those Trade 
Unionists represented only a very small fraction will 
feel under an obligation to place their politics in the 
hands of any outside body. 

But all this in no way justifies treating the con- 
ference with contempt. The avowed object was to 
bring about unity in the Labour ranks, and that must 
appeal to every workman. Then the presence of men 
like Mr. John Burns, M.P., Mr. S. Woods, M.P., Mr. 
W. C. Steadman, M.P., Mr. A. Wilkie, Mr. G. N. 
Barnes, and other well-known leaders of organised 
workmen ir vest it with considerable importance. Besides 
that, the conference has been useful in many ways. For 
one thing, it has shown that even amongst those who 
were but recently impossibilist politicians saner views 
are prevailing. This was made manifest at the very 





« 


outset when a motion of a purely class character was 
amended as follows and carried:— 


“ That this conference is in favour of working-class opinion 
being represented in the House of Commons by men sympa- 
thetic with the aims and demands of the Labour movement, 
and whose candidatures are promoted by one or other of the 
organised movements represented by the constitution which 
this conference frames.” 


Though Mr. G. N. Barnes; the able general secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, who 
moved it, may have had in his mind certain well-known 
middle-class Socialists, the principle is a sound one of 
not putting a class fence round candidates. Mr. Burns, 
who must be a sore trouble to his old S.D.F. friends, 
declared, in his own dashing style, that “they should no 
longer be prisoners to a class phrase as they had been 
so often, but should be prepared to consider men and 
programmes from whatever class they should come.” 
These words represent the lessons of experience, which 
Mr. Burns, unlike many of his former colleagues, has 
thoroughly learned. That is at once the strength of 
the hon. member for Battersea and the explanation 
of the fierce hostility he has had to encounter from 
some Socialists, Those of us who have always declined 
to accept anything less wide than that of citizenship as 
the basis of our candidatures—and practically all the 
workmen members have done so—view with satisfaction 
Mr. Burns’ utterance on this point. 

This common-sense attitude to candidates was 
carried a stage further when the conference rejected a 
S.D.F. declaration in favour of State Socialism pure and 
simple, and substituted for it the following, moved by 
Mr. Keir Hardie :— 

“The conference is in favour of establishing a distinct 
Labour group in Parliament, who should have their own Whips 
and agree upon their policy, which must embrace a readiness 
to co-operate with any party which for the time being may be 
engaged in promoting legislation in the direct interest of 
labour, and be equally ready to associate themselves with any 
party in opposing measures having an opposite tendency 
Members of the Labour group shall not oppose any candidate 


whose candidature is being promoted under the terms of the 
first resolution.” 


The first remark that one is inclined to make with 
reference to this motion is that, as Mr. Burns said, 
there is at present a group of workmen in Parliament 
who seek co-operation from both sides in passing what 
is technically called labour legislation. It is true that 
they do not call themselves a party, with an elaborate 
organization, but the same work is done whenever 
there is agreement; and if there are differences—as 
there are on a few matters—then no concerted action is 
attempted. Neither is this policy a new one, for it 
never was put more successfully into operation than by 
Mr. Henry Broadhurst when he was secretary of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trade Union Congress. 
Many industrial measures of first-rate importance were 
the outcome of it. 

Probably it is the last sentence in this motion which 
Mr. Keir Hardie places a special value upon. By it no 
member of the Labour group is to oppose any can- 
didate run by “one or other of the organised move- 
ments” represented at the conference. This means 
that in a constituency in which a sound Liberal, with a 
good labour record, is standing against a bad Tory, the 
Fabian Society, which has less than 1,000 members in 
the United Kingdom, may run a candidate, and so long 
as he gets his certificate from the Conference Committee 
no workman in Parliament can render support to the 
Liberal without being branded as a political blackleg 
by the new Junta. Such a course places seats at the 
mercy of a narrow clique—in fact, encourages the most 
mischievous tactics of the I.L.P. To some of us the 
cause of progress is far too important to allow it to be 
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jeopardised rather than incur the anathemas of any 
committee. 

A glance at the constitution of the committee 
explains the sweet reasonableness of the I.L.P. leaders 
on the first day. The half-million Trade Unionists have 
seven members, whilst the 23,000 Socialists have five. 
That indicates a fine sense of proportion of the respec- 
tive value of Trade Unionism and Socialism. But that is 
not all. Of the seven men acting for the Unions at 
least three may be safely reckoned, for all practical pur- 
poses, as I.L.P. representatives. Thus the body which 
is to decide whether we are sound in the faith has a 
distinct bias towards “independence.” That, however, 
does not complete the story. The secretary, who has 
also a vote, is Mr. J. R. Macdonald, the I.L.P. candidate 
for Leicester, a young gentleman who honours the Gas- 
workers’ Union with his membership. Thus it will be 
seen that the I.L.P. is safely entrenched on the com- 
mittee, and the position will no doubt be used for all it 
is worth, 

What, then, will be the attitude of the great mass 
of Trade Unionists? They will, in my opinion, remain 
entirely unaffected by what has been done. Workmen 
organised for industrial purposes are not prepared to 
surrender their political opinions at the bidding of out- 
side bodies, especially when a small minority of 
Socialists have managed to invest themselves with power 
out of all proportion to their numerical strength. What 
may happen is a widening of the breach between 
sections in the Unions, which has already worked much 
evil. 

One thing the conference has done—it has demon- 
strated the utter failure of the I.L.P. policy. Probably 
the recognition of this by Mr. Hardie and his friends 
is the one real advantage gained by the two days’ pro- 
ceedings. Their attitude is in striking contrast to that 
of the S.D.F. delegates. They are not mere malcon- 
tents from the old political parties, but genuine and 
uncompromising champions of revolutionary Socialism. 
Forlorn hopes are their delight, and they will have no 
alliance with the wicked capitalist—that is, unless he is 
a “ comrade.” 

The net result of the conference seems to be the 
laying down of the machinery of a party, placing it in 
the hands of the I.L.P., and trusting to fortune to 
obtain the following necessary to make it work. Asa 
means of adding to the number of Labour members in 
the House of Commons at the next election it does not 
seem to me that the conference has accomplished any- 
thing. On the contrary, it has been far more successful 
in providing for the running of impossible candidates in 
constituencies where seats might be won for progress if 
there were a straight fight between the Liberal and the 
Tory. 

For the Liberal and Radical party the moral of it 
all is plain. Nothing was made clearer at the conference 
than the fact that Labour representation does not await 
creation, but that it has long been an active force in 
Parliament. It is to Liberalism that it owes its existence. 
Let it, then, do all that is possible to extend it at the 
next election. Fortunately, there is no obstruction at 
headquarters to such a policy. It isan open secret that 
bond fide workmen, with good records as Trade 
Unionists and Radicals, and able to represent a 
constituency as a whole, are welcomed, and even sought 
after, by the Liberal leaders. Experience has shown— 
and the conference has emphasised it—that the shortest 
and surest path to Labour representation is by way ot 
Liberalism. The need of the hour for the workers is 
not long programmes and elaborate organisations, but 


the presence in Parliament of level-headed men. To 
obtain these there must first be tound the ways and 
means, and then the constituencies desirous of adopting 
them. Both are not light difficulties, but the worst way 
to overcome them is by proclaiming a foolish class war, 
and deliberately flouting the only party which has made 
Labour representation a reality. If the Conference 
Committee shape their course by this hard fact of 
experience something may be accomplished, but if they 
ignore it their labours are doomed to failure, as they 
deserve to be. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A NEW LIGHT ON GREEK HISTORY. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Strs—I have been supplied with a recent palzographic 
discovery fron the rock inscriptions of Behistan in ancient 
Media, of which I am informed the following is a translation 
from the cunciform original. It was evidently composed by one 
of the servile scribes of Xerxes after his Greek war, and describes 
the annihilation of Leonidas and his 4,000 warriors at Ther- 
mopyle. It is, in fact, the “Yeliow Press” version by the 
Persian Jingoes of the magnificent story told by Herodotus 
in his Book VII. (Rawlinson, Vol. IL, p. 591; Vol. IV., 
p. 160), with whose account (bombast apart) it is in substantial 
agreement. 

“T am Xerxes (Kshayarsha)—The great King, the King of 
Kings, the King of Persia, the King of the dependencies, 
those which are of the sea, those which are of Asia, those 
which are of Africa, those which are of Oceania, in all 
twenty-three provinces. 

“Says Xerxes the King—Within these countries the man 
who was good I have well cherished. Whoever was evil, 
him I utterly rooted out. 

“Says Xerxes the King—Ormuzd granted me the Empire. 
By the grace of Ormuzd I hold this Empire. 

“Says Xerxes the King—The tribes of the far distant 
Grecian commonwealths rebelled against my Empire. They 
insolently defied me and slew my people. I collected a vast 
host and crossed the sea in countless ships and made war 
upon them and subdued them. 

“ Says Xerxes the King—I gathered together my army and 
my fleet and reviewed them, and behold they were many 
hundred thousands of men and many hundred ships. And I 
called my Chief Chamberlain and I said unto him—Chamber- 
lain, will these rebels presume to fight so vast an army and so 
great a King ? 

“Says Xerxes the King—The Chief Chamberlain answered 
and said—O King, live for ever. ‘These rebels will not fight, 
but will run away. Hear what Megabyzus says, he who has been 
Governor of these Greeks, who is instructed by one Rhodios, 
who lives amongst these Greeks. They declare that the 
Greeks are ignorant herdsmen, whose numbers are fewer than 
those of any one of the twenty-three provinces of the great 
King. They will run away, and will not fight, but sue for 
pardon. 

“Says Xerxes the King—So I made war upon the rebels 
and I led my army, even hundreds of thousands collected 
from the ends of the earth, horsemen and footmen, and 
thousands of engines, and I marched to a defile, that in their 
tongue is called the Hot Gates. There I found the insolent 
herdsmen defying me. And I said to the great Chamberlain 
and to Megabyzus, the Governor, ‘Why, how is this?’ And 
they answered not a word. 

“Says Xerxes the King—The rebels fought against me. 
They slew my soldiers. They mocked when I called on 
them to surrender. They cried out to me, the King of Kings, 
Come and take us. So I ordered my Immortals to deliver 
them to me bound hand and foot. But they defied me and 
slew of my Immortals some thousands. And so they did day 
after day, even for ten days. 

“Savs Xerxes the King—The rebels were but 4,000 men 
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and Leonidas of Sparta was their chief. But my armies were 
many times more in number. And I hemmed them in. I 
compassed them on all sides. I occupied the mountains and 
hills above them. I poured a hail of missiles upon them. 
Then they said—‘ Well! we shall fight in the shade.’ And 
at last they were all cut down or wearied out with fighting 
against so great a host. And some began to escape; and 
some went away home to their farmstends ; and others were 
taken prisoners. And at last they were all killed, or taken 
captive, or driven off: and immense joy filled the army at 
the victory. 

“Says Xerxes the King—The day whereon this glorious 
victory was won was the same day of the month wherein 
another band of rebels from Attica caught a Persian force at a 
place named Marathon, and there slew some of our troops 
who had taken up a bad post. Thus the untoward day of 
Marathon is avenged and the glory of the great King is 
manifest to the world. 

“Says Xerxes the King—hese rebels from Sparta con- 
tinually assert that they have died ‘in obedience to the law 
of their fatherland.’ But let all men know that I, Xerxes, 
the great King, am advancing irresistibly to destroy the two 
rebel Commonwealths.” 

Here the cuneiform inscription abruptly ends. 


I am, yours, 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE ENGLISH FLAG. 
To the Editors op THE SPEAKER. 


Sitrs—Students of the gospel of modern Jingoism have 
often found a difficulty in harmonizing the sentiments of its 
poet with those of its prophet. This difficulty has not been 
lessened by the latest speech of the latter at Kimberley. 

Mr. Rudyard Kipling has told us that— 

“ Never the lotos closes, never the wild-fowl wake 

But a soul goes out on the East wind that died for England's sake 
Man or woman or suckling, mother or bride or maid, 

Because on the bones of the English, the English Flag is stayed.” 

We now learn from Mr. Rhodes that “her Majesty's 
Flag” is “the greatest commercial asset the world has ever 
known.” 

The interpretation of this somewhat vague statement is 
naturally to be sought for in other utterances of its author, and 
I therefore append an extract from a speech delivered by him 
at Capetown six years ago, and quoted in Mr. J. A. Hobson's 
luminous and powerful work :— 

“We have all got to think over the proposition why the 
English labourer works at the rate of twelve shillings a week, 
why the Indian works at twopence a day, and why we pay, 
including food, £4 a month. And if you ask me for a big 
foreign policy it is the question whether we can bring these 
natives to understand the dignity of labour, and whether we 
can make arrangements with neighbouring States to co-operate 
in bringing that about.” 


The first attempt to realize this “ big foreign policy” by” 


“ 


arrangement with neighbouring States” was the Matabele 
War. The second was the unsuccessful endeavour to 
“improve” the Transvaal Raad. The third was the Jameson 
Raid, disguised as an attempt to rescue the women and 
children of Johannesberg. The fourth is the present 
“inevitable” struggle for “good government in the South 
African Republic.” 

Mr. Rhodes is now somewhat more candid with the 
British public than he was with Sir John Willoughby. But 
surely he might have spared those whose best and dearest 
have given their lives for the flag of England the indignity and 
the pain which they cannot but suffer from this untimely 
association of the aims of a sordid commercialism with what 
they hold as an almost sacred symbol. 


Yours sincerely, 
E. RICHARD Cross. 


Scarborough, 27th February, 1900. 


THE CROMWELL STATUE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I venture to offer on the side of Cromwell a few 
reasons of a more general character than those advanced in 
the House of Commons debate, which turned chiefly on his 
personality. In the commanding position given to Mr, 
Thorneycroft’s noble work the Protector seems to stand out as 
the very genius of the place and of the nation therein repre- 
sented. Does he deserve that eminence? I answer yes, and 
he only. For Cromwell alone of our rulers could embody and 
hold before us the twofold virtue which is the source of 
England's progress and greatness ; first, the industrial virtue, 
through which she has become the great wealth-making nation 
and the mother of the commercial Republics falsely called by 
the un-English name of an “ Empire” ; secondly, the virtue of 
religious principle rooted deep beneath her Teutonic honesty, 
courage and self-respect. 

The sword at Cromwell's side and the Bible in his hand 
may be said to typify both. For it was in the chief age of our 
commercial and colonial expansion that his sword was drawn, 
in the inevitable conflict for new lands and markets. It was 
drawn lawfully against the rival commercial Power of Spain 
with the aggressive and persecuting Catholicism behind it. It 
was drawn, alas! against the same enemy of religious liberty 
in Ireland. The Irish Catholic members cannot forget this 
grievance, but they should look at the end which Cromwell set 
before himself and before us. It was religious freedom for 
which he, as an Independent, contended against the Prelacy 
and the Presbyterians. He has that good title to hold the 
Bible in his hand. It is the open Bible of England, the 
witness for religion as a motive of our national life, and it is 
stainless at least in comparison with the official Bible of the 
Church which, contracting with the King in return for endow- 
ment to keep the Papal power out of England, and assuming 
the Pope’s “ divine” right of murder and robbery to have been 
conveyed to the King and his Bishops, made its contract cover 
the murdering and defrauding of Nonconformists as such. 

But oh! the irony of our homage falling in this year of 
shame, when the sword of England has been lent—thanks to 
the reckless folly of Mr. Chamberlain and the sinister indiffer- 
ence of Lord Salisbury—to a soulless gang of capitalists to 
assassinate the Christian republics, which would have been 
dear to Cromwell as his own country, and when the voice of 
the Bible has been silenced and the national conscience stifled 
by the claque of a bought or commercialized Press. When it 
pleases these gentry and their Parliamentary dupes to sheath 
the sword, let us hope that Cromwell's presence may aid in 
turning Parliament back to an English policy; industrial, 
peaceful and religious. 


Your obedient servant, 
G. C. W. Warr. 
The Athenzeum, Pall Mall, S.W., Feb. 27, 1goo. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—The suggestions made by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice 
in his most interesting article in your last issue on the rural 
aspect of the housing problem embrace (1) that the appoint- 
ment of a County Medical Officer of Health should be obli- 
gatory and not as now permissive; (2) that the sanitary 
inspectors and surveyors of Rural District Councils should 
possess proper qualifications and not be liable to dismissal 
without the sanction of some superior authority, which should 
be the County Council ; (3) that County Councils should have 
the powers of Rural Councils, i.e., to build dwellings, under 
Part III. of the Act of 1890. But beyond these further powers 
which are for Parliament to grant, he looks to the enlighten- 
ment and progress of the members of the Rural Councils to 
better in time the condition of the dwellings of the workers in 
rural districts. 

Without wishing to suggest that the legislative part of 
this programme is not most desirable, I should like to point to 
the case of Surrey, where the action of the County Council 
alone has prevented houses for the working classes being 
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built in a rural district under the Act of 1890. Surrey 
has a most active and eminent County Medical Officer 
for Health, and its County Council is more energetic 
than most County Councils in pressing sanitation. But 
last year the County Council decided through the Com- 
missioner appointed by it to hold an Inquiry under the 
Act of 1890 that Part III. of that Act should not be put in 
force in the parish of Mitcham. In this case the Parish and 
Parish Council were strongly in favour of the Act being put 
into force; the District Council also was favourable if the 
expense could be limited to a “contributory area” ; but the 
County Council's Commissioner refused to be satisfied on the 
four points which are essential under Section 55 of the Act. 
These points are that the accommodation at present is not 
sufficient ; that it cannot be provided by other means ; that it 
is prudent for the Authority to undertake the provision of the 
accommodation ; and that it is just to limit the expenses toa 
contributory place. The Commissioner having given his 
decision against the application, the County Council had no 
means of reversing his refusal to grant leave for the Act to be 
put in force. This experience in Surrey would appear to 
show that, besides the points in which Lord E. Fitzmaurice 
holds the Act capable of strengthening, there are other points 
which should be altered if it is ever to be of much effect in 
rural districts. The Mitcham case is significant of these. It 
ought to have excited more interest than it did among 
students of this important question. (See Reports of the 
Surrey County Council for February, 1899.) 
Yours truly, 
JOSEPH KING. 


ADMIRAL FIELD AND THE ARMY. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—In one of your leading articles last week you 
refer to Admiral Field. The London correspondent gives 
the exact words of advice which the gallant Admiral 
shouted to the captains and colonels of the other service :— 
“Get some of your distinguished Generals to do that. Get 
the Press on your side. This South African expedition would 
have been impossible in 1884. Our agitation has produced an 
invincible Navy : agitate then.” 

Yours truly, 
London, February 20. X. 


THE CHURCH AND THE WAR. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Has your attention been called to the special 
prayers now in use in some of the London churches? Last 
Sunday being Sexagesima I went to church understanding 
there was to be special intercession on account of the war. 
Had the nation been in a prayerful attitude of mind last 
autumn it would have been more in season. I came away 
hot and indignant at the words of the special prayers used 
after the Collect for the Day and feel that protest should be 
made against the expression of sentiments in prayers for 
public use which differing classes of opinion in a congrega- 
tion may not conscientiously adopt. Believing, as I do, with 
all the strength of my being that this war is unjust, and that 
our “cause” is not worth the sacrifice of a single life nor the 
shedding of a single drop of blood, I was utterly unable to 
join in a prayer prefaced with the sanctimonious statement 
“ We believe our cause is just.” It stung me to the quick, and 
tor the first time I felt driven out of the church I love. 
Another prayer went on to say that we were fighting to 
“succour the oppressed and for the maintenance of equity 
between man and man.” Such announcements to heaven of 
our own righteousness most uncomfortably resemble that state 
of mind in which the Pharisee went up tothe Temple to pray. 

Sunday has become an unhappy day. Everywhere the 
pulpits seem inspired by the Gospel according to Fitzpatrick, 
while the spirit, if not the letter, of St. John has been laid 
aside. How good it would be if Dean Kitchin’s noble sermon 
were to be read by every preacher in England next Sunday. 

I enclose my card and remain, &c., 
A MEMBER OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Quinquagesima Sunday, 1goo. 





REVIEWS. 


PRINCIPAL CAIRD’S LAST WORK. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF CHRISTIANITY. By John Caird, 
D.D., LL.D., late Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow. With a Memoir by Edward Caird, 
D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol, Two Vols. Glasgow: 
James Maclehose and Sons. 


THIS is a suggestive* book, weighty in thought, cogent in 
argument, almost perfect in form. Its every page bears 
witness to the fine and clevated thought of one brother, and 
to the careful hand, balanced judgment and tender care of 
another. It is seldom that a posthumous work has issued 
from the press with so few traces of editorial revision, yet 
everywhere so evidently indebted to editorial insight and 
care. If it were too much to say that we have here a 
monumentum aere perennius, yet alike in intrinsic worth and 
in the grace of its workmanship it belongs to the enduring 
things of thought. 

The Memoir is a model of what a scholar’s biography 
ought to be—restrained, reverent yet candid, rigorous in its 
veracity, complete in its portraiture. What we have is a 
picture of the man seen from within, as he lived his life 
before the eye and to the reason and in the imagination of 
one who to a brother's tenderness added a thinker's truthful- 
ness. It is no panegyric, has no graphic description, but is 
simply the clear mirror of a life whose outer events were 
currents on the surface, whose inner experiences were the real 
characteristics and the abiding realities. 

The late Principal Caird was a great preacher, but he was 
also an exact and patient and even audacious thinker. He is 
a signal example of how fallacious the idea is that a man who 
can sway men by speech must be a mere facile speaker, who 
can clothe commonplace thoughts in the resonant words that 
attract the vacant multitude. From the very first John Caird 
set before himself the duty of speaking the thing he knew, of 
wedding weighty words to weighty thoughts, and he made 
the language in which he unfolded his arguments so represent 
the processes of his own mind that he compelled his hearers 
to feel as if these processes had been their own. He refused 
to repeat forms that had ceased to be significant ; he broke 
through the conventional orthodoxy of his time, and created 
by the sheer sincerity of his thinking a medium of expression 
which was in its way a perfect incarnation of the author's 
mind. He never was in the loose and popular sense a man 
who lived to the eye and spoke to the ear of a curious and 
vagrant public. The platform did not know him ; and in his 
sermons he confined himself to the high matters of faith and 
conduct. He was powerful in the pulpit because he was 
patient and constant in the study, and just as the light broke 
upon himself he diffused it through his congregation. He 
showed that the man who was willing to speak his highest 
thoughts in the best form he could command would never 
want a fit audience, and that he who most rigorously confined 
himself to the work of the preacher exercised the vastest 
and most penetrative influence, 

It seemed a strange thing when the most famous of Scotch 
preachers was chosen for a Professor's Chair. Many thought 
that the qualities which marked the orator would mar the 
Professor ; but in the Chair he wielded a power that in its own 
order exceeded that which he had exercised in and through 
the pulpit. And when he was elevated to the Principalship of 
his own University the palm went to him who deserved it, 
and he there showed how the Principal by ceasing to be a 
Professor might enly the more affect the thought both of the 
risen and the rising generation. By his Inaugural Addresses he 
gave unity to the studies, an elevation to the aims, an end to the 
education of the University, suchas, it may truly be said, Scotland 
had but seldom seen supplied by an academic Head. In the 
Glasgow University pulpit, which he did so much to found 
and so splendidly adorned, he helped to guide the thinking of 
the students in a period of change, to hold their faces to 
the light, to keep their feet steadily moving towards it, and 
to set before them ideals which exalted their religion and 
ennobled their lives. And so as a result, and as a simple 
matter of fact, few men in his generation influenced the 
ministry and the mind of Scotland more than Principal Caird. 
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He was indeed no ecclesiastic ; he did not appear in the 
Presbytery or the assembly ; for the Church courts and their 
high debates and large uncharitableness he had no love. 

If influence were to be measured by a man being ever 
seen and ever heard, no man could have had less than he ; 
but his self-restraint was the restraint, not only of a fastidious 
spirit, of a high and conscientious mind, but of conscious 
power and concentrated pupose, the restraint of a man who 
knew the work he could do, and who was content to do it. 
And so as his mind grew he caused grewth, as it expanded he 
created expansion. He lived through the greatest cycle of 
change which Scotland has known since the Reformation, and 
he impersonated at once its most conservative and its most 
progressive forces. Men who measured everything by 
frequency and conventionalism of speech distrusted him : 
men who understood that restraint and concentration of 
purpose meant sincerity and competence and power, learned 
of him and grew the wiser for what they learned. 

And if we measure the theology into which he came and 
the theology which he leaves behind him in this book, we 
shall see at once the strength of the conservative force within 
him, and the reality and vigour of the progressive energies 
through which it was shed. Men who judge him only by 
outer rumour are surprised to find their faith here given back 
to them refined, rejuvenated, fit for life in the face of the 
critical intellect of to-day, and yet the faith which is thus 
restored is not in its outer form and features, or even in its 
inner character and content, the faith that lived in his youth. 
The old severe Calvinism seems to have died of simple 
inanition; its doctrines of election and reprobation, of 
depravity and moral inability, have disappeared like those 
panoplied reptiles of an older world, which were so armoured 
as to resist change from all personal assailants, but had no 
choice save to surrender to. the irresistible foe which we 
name Climatic or atmospheric change. 

The lectures as here given have certain very remarkable 
qualities. One is surprised at the absence of what may be 
called the machinery of the argumentative thinker and divine. 
There are here no literary or philosophical prolegomena. 
How the questions arose, how they have been modified, how 
great thinkers have conceived them, may be said not to 
concern the writer at all. He comes straight to his subject, 
addresses himself to it as one who has thought his way into 
its very heart, passed through the darkness into the light, and 
who now wishes to tell those who listen what he has seen 
and what he has learmed without compelling them to 
accompany him through all the weary way he has 
travelled. 

Another feature of these lectures is their calm analytic 
power. We may say that, while the work of an orator, they 
are not oratorical. They may rather be described as the 
thoughts of an independent thinker clothed in the simple yet 
dignified diction of an eloquence so trained as to be a habit of 
nature. Theological commonplaces are taken, analysed, 
luminously explained, and resolved into higher and more 
credible forms. The distinction between thought as it is for 
religion and as it is for philosophy has never been more 
felicitously presented than it is in these pages :— . 

“ The function,” he says, “ which reason and reflection have 
to perform in dealing with the materials supplied by religious 
experience, is to translate the necessarily inadequate language 
in which ordinary thought represents spiritual truth into that 
which is fitted to express its purely ideal reality. And the 
general reason for this inadequacy is that faith speaks, and 
necessarily speaks in the language of one world, the world of 
sense and sight, concerning the things of another world, the 
world unseen and eternal. It presents the spiritual to us 
through images borrowed from the sensible and external, and 
it is only by rising above the symbolical or representative forms 
that we can grasp the reality which they ‘ half reveal and half 
conceal,’ ” 

That principle is here applied to “the conception of 
God,” to “the Nature and Origin of Evil,” to the ideas of “the 
Incarnation ” and “the Atonement,” to “the Kingdom of the 
Spirit,” and “ the Future Life.” 

The book is one we would earnestly commend to the 
student, to the perplexed and thoughtful layman, to the clergy 
who need to learn both what to preach and how to preach it. 
If they make as much earnest with the things of faith and 
things of thought as Principal Caird did, they will attain an 
influence more akin to his, and more helpful to the spirit of 


— 


to-day than any amount of attention to the ornaments tha 
adorn the person of the priest and the scenic symbols by 
which he would externalize worship. We have had more than 
enough of emphasis on the outer accidents of Church and 
service ; we need a return to the older emphasis on though; 
and faith. It is because the Pulpit takes its own problems to 
lightly that the Pew has to-day so prevailing an attitude toward 
it of tolerant contempt or easy indifference. The Master oj 
Balliol, in showing us what were the bases of his brother 

power, what the modes in which he exercised it, has done 

service for which not only all men who are interested 1 
religion, but also and especially the men who are called 
represent and teach it ought to be grateful ; the latter with th: 
gratitude which would fain imitate the example they are her 
invited to study. 


A. M. F 


THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY. 


THE GREAT COMPANY (1667-1871), being a History ot _ the 
Honourable Company of Merchants-Adventurers trading int 
Hudson's Bay. By Beckles Willson. Two Vols. London 
Smith, Elder. 


Ax important chapter in the history of the British Empire has 
now been satisfactorily written. This book, which is eminently 
readable, should satisfy two large classes of persons, those 
who are interested in the history of the growth of our colonies 
and those who love stories of adventure. The first volume, at 
any rate, contains several chapters which have all the interest 
of a story-book, and as the Hudson Bay adventurers of the 
reign of Charles II., their manner of life, the nature of their 
relations with the Indians and the French, will be entirely 
unknown to most English readers, the romance of this story 
has all the advantage of a fresh setting for persons tired of 
stories of the Spanish Main, Australian bush-ranging, or Anglo- 
Indian adventure. But the main value and interest is, of 
course, historical. In the introduction which he has written 
to the book, Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal says with 
justice— 

“The history of the Hudson’s Bay Company during two 
centuries of its existence must bring out prominently several 
matters which are apt now to be lightly remembered. I refer 
amongst other things to the immense area of country—more 
than half as large as Europe—over which its control eventually 
extended, the explorations conducted under its auspices, the 
successful endeavours, in spite of a strenuous opposition, to 
retain its hold upon what it regarded as its territory, its friendly 
relations with the Indians ; and, finally, the manner in which 
its work prepared the way for the incorporation of the illimit- 
able wilderness within the Dominion of Canada. 

“It is not too much to say that the fur traders were the 
pioneers of civilisation in the Far West. They undertook the 
most fatiguing journeys with the greatest pluck and fortitude ; 
they explored the country and kept it in trust for Great Britain 
These fur-traders penetrated to the Rocky Mountains and 
beyond, into what is now known as British Columbia, and even 
to the Far North and North West, in connection with the exten- 
sion of trade, and with the establishment of the famous 
Hudson’s Bay Company posts and forts which were the leading 
features of the maps of the country until within comparatively 
recent times.” 

And— 


“ The principal business of the Company in the early days 
was, of course, the purchasing of furs from the Indians, in 
exchange for arms, ammunition, clothes and other commodities 
imported from the United Kingdom. Naturally therefore the 
prosperity of the Company depended largely upon good relations 
being maintained with the Indians. The white man trusted 
the Indian, and the Indian trusted the white man. This mutual 
confidence, and the friendly relations which were the result, 
made the transfer of the teriitory to Canada comparatively 
easy when the time for surrender came. It is interesting to 
note also that, while intent upon trading with the Indians, the 
Company did rot neglect the spread of civilising influences 
among them. ‘Theresult of their policy is seen in the relations 
which have happily existed since 1870 between the Govern- 
ment and the Indians. There have been none of the difficulties 
which gave rise to so many disasters in the western parts of 
the United States. Even in the half-breed disturbance of 
1869-70 and in that of 1885 the Indians, with very few excep- 
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tions, could not be induced to take arms against the forces of 
law and order. 


“ Although the Red River Settlement was inaugurated and 
carried out under its auspices it has been stated, and in terms 
of reproach, that the Company did not encourage settlement or 
colonisation. The statement may have an element of truth in 
it, but the condition of the country at the time must be borne 
in mind. Naturally the fur trade and settlement could not go 
on side by side. On the other hand, until the country was 
made accessible, colonisation was not practicable. Settlers 
could not get there without the greatest ditficulty even for many 
years after the transfer of the territory took place, or get their 
produce away. Indeed, until the different provinces of Canada 
became federated, and were thus in a position to administer 
the country and provide it with the necessary means of com- 
munication, the opening up of its agricultural resources was 
almost an impossibility. No single province of Canada could 
have undertaken its administration or development, and neither 
men nor money were available locally to permit of its blossom- 
ing out separately as a colony or series of provinces.” 

Such is the great part the Company played in history, and such 
is the story unfolded in its successive stages in these two 
volumes, 

The curtain rises on two French Huguenots, “ coureurs 
de bots,” in the woods far to the north and west of Quebec 
fired with the idea of penetrating to the shores of Hudson's, 
say and exploiting the great unknown fur lands of the north. 
The French authorities in Quebec being unwilling to help 
them officially, and the fur company frowning on private 
enterprise, they sailed for Europe in 1665 and vainly besieged 
the Government of Louis the Grand with petitions which 
seemed foolishness to ears preoccupied with the high politics 
of Europe. One can well imagine the wiry figures and 
scarred faces of the two men as they stood on the quays 
outside the Louvre, deep in earnest conversation in the 
uncouth patois of the woods, splashed by the great coaches, 
stared at by the passers-by, and sneered at by the palace- 
guard—offering to France empire, and in vain. The English 
Ambassador fell into talk with the two men, perhaps out of 
mere Curious interest in their strange appearance, but hearing 
their stories of the “ great traffic in beavers,” grew grave and 
sent Grosseillers over to England. There he fell in with Prince 
Rupert, the very incarnation of the English spirit of enter- 
prise, who, having himself been a pirate on the high seas, 
loved men who had gone far and suffered much. Under 
these auspices the Hudson’s Bay Company was formed, and 
the Nonsuch equipped and sent out to find a sea route to the 
shores of the Bay by Hudson’s Strait, and so avoid for the new 
Company the perils of French opposition and of the trackless 
forests of the south. Since Hudson had been set adrift in his 
long-boat in 1607, the Bay had only twice been visited by 
Europeans. The English erected a little log fort, and by the 
help of the experienced Huguenots entered into bargains 
with the Indians. The method of trade was as follows. 
The servants of the Company did not personally attempt to 
hunt on any great scale, but induced the tribes to set them- 
selves to kill beavers all the winter, far away in the forest. In 
the spring, as the snow went, the Indians would come flocking 
in to the fort from hundreds of miles away, loaded with furs 
which were purchased first with beads, and later with axes and 
guns. The Company’s ships—for there were soon many more 
than one—carried the spoils home to England safely through 
the Arctic floes. 

The first great difficulties came from the French. With 
the natives this Company always throughout its long history 
remained on honourably friendly terms. The French intrigued 
in the forest to draw the Indians southward with their furs 
away from the Arctic forts; this aroused the suspicion of a 
stupid English Governor against the Huguenots. His folly 
drove them away. ‘Their fierce anger threw them back into 
the arms of their countrymen, whom they led successfully 
against us, and reaped ample revenge. The French Govern- 
ment in its turn, fearing international complications, threw 
them over. In 1684 the English Company again enlisted 
Radisson’s services, and again, after another quarrel, dismissed 
him, this time with a pension. This extraordinary man, whose 
place in history is greater perhaps than we know, died 
obscurely at Islington in 1702. 

During the wars of William III. and Louis, fighting 
resulted in the victory of French men-of-war in the Bay over the 
Company's ships, and of French expeditions on shore over the 
Company’sforts. Hudson’s Bay became French territory, and 


the English trade was almost ruined. It was on the battle- 
field of Blenheim that the Company's position was recovered ; 
the Treaty of Utrecht made over to it that whole vast region 
to govern. But still it had to contend with the incessant 
activity of the French traders attached to the military forts in 
the Canadian forests, who still drew the Indian trade south- 
wards, But at last Quebec fell, and the posts, being military, 
had to be abandoned. The Indians coming south with their 
yearly store of furs 

“ awaited patiently the advent of the French trader. Spring 
came and found them at the deserted posts. With their canoes 
and sledges loaded with furs, they sought but they could not 
find ; ‘their braves called loudly, but the sighing trees alone 
answered their call.’ Despair at first filled the bosoms of the 
Red men when they found that all their winter's toil and hard- 
ships in the forest and over the trail had been in vain. They 
waited all summer and then, as the white trader came not, 
wearily they took up their burdens and began their journey 
anew, 

“For a wise Indian had appeared amongst them ; and he 
had said, ‘Fools, why do you trust these white traders who 
come amongst you with beads and fire-water and crucifixes ? 
They are but as the crows that come and are gone. But there 
are traders on the banks of the great lake yonder who are never 
absent, neither in our time nor in the time of our grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers. They are like the rock which cannot 
be moved, and they give good goods and plenty and they are 
always the same.’” 

And so the Great Company drew the whole northern fur trade 
to the shores of the Bay, and went on ever increasing in 
wealth and sphere of influence. The rest of their history, 
down to the year 1871, is told in these volumes, and is no less 
interesting and important. 

Mr. Willson is eminently fitted to write the history of the 
Great Company. But he makes a bad mistake in English 
history in stating, as he does at the very beginning of his 
book, that the commercial interests and international prestige 
of England were more neglected under the Commonwealth 
than under the Stuart Kings. The opposite is the case. 


G. M. TREVELYAN. 





SHAKESPEARE’S HISTORIES. 


HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
London : Edward Arnold. 


THE design of this new work is not to supplement the Tales 


from Shakespeare of Charles and Mary Lamb, which were 


intended to extract from the plays such stories as children 
may find profit and delight in, but 
“to follow Shakespeare into his dealings with history 
. . » . and to persuade my young audience that history (in 
spite of their natural distrust) is by no means so dull a business 
when handled by one who marvellously understood the human 
heart, and was able so to put life into the figures of men and 
women long passed away, that they become real to us as we 
follow their thoughts and motions, and watch them making 
love, making war, plotting, succeeding, or accepting reverses, 
playing once more the big drama which they played on 
earth.” 
In other words Mr. Quiller-Couch has endeavoured to make 
out of the historical plays an_ introduction to history, 
believing that ro more vivid nor (on the whole) juster 
historical pictures can anywhere be found, but also that the 
language and perhaps the dramatic form would hinder young 
readers from taking in the wide outlook and the lessons of 
patriotism, fortitude and uprightness that are to be found in 
them. It is in some ways an even more delicate and difficult 
task that he has undertaken than the task which the Lambs 
fulfilled with such extraordinary success. He has not indeed 
attempted, as they did, to preserve the poet's diction, but has 
wisely been content to keep his own manner, which is graceful, 
spirited and harmonious in spite of an artificial confusion 
of periods in the dialogues. But the historical plays—if they 
were to be made the foundation of anything more than a sub- 
stitute for simple historical text-books—could not be presented 
merely in their outline ;and Mr. Quiller-Couch was right of course 
to insist more upon the characters and their motives than upon 
the events, for in the exposition of characters and motives lies 
the most valuable part of Shakespeare's help to realising the 
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past, and there is to be found the truthfulness which is per- 
tectly compatible with inaccuracy in treating of facts. The 
question how far Shakespeare's considerable modifications of 
these should be respected is one of literary tact. Mr. Quiller- 
Couch has, I think, acquitted himself well in its solution. He 
has interfered very little, and the exceptions are either 
cases in which a slight correction could do the poet no preju- 
dice, or cases in which the educational aim of his book came 
directly into conflict with the desire to deal faithfully by 
Shakespeare. Mr. Quiller-Couch could not bring himself to 
reproduce Shakespeare's (if it is Shakespeare's) calumnious 
caricature of Joan of Arc. 

It need not be said that “Q” has the art of telling a story 
so that the personages live and the events have wings. He is 
known, too, for a humourist: that quality in him saves the 
(unavoidably expurgated) Falstaff and Shallow and Fluellen 
from insulsity. He excels in exposition; and the necessary 
introduction (in which the historical situations are unfolded 
for the clearer comprehension of the narrative) are as simple 
and as condensed as one could wish. The paragraphs pre- 
liminary to his resetting of $ulius Casar are for instance 
wonderfully well done. Now and again he “ improves the 
occasion,” and points the moral directly, in accordance with 
the definite intention of these Tales. Two or three of the 
great patriotic passages—Fauconbridge’s final speech in King 
Fohn and the dying lamentation of John of Gaunt in King 
Richard II.—he reproduces as they stand; and to King 
Henry V. he has annexed Drayton's glorious “ Ballad of Agin- 
court.” This is altogether a charming volume and one of real 
educational value. 


CAMBRIDGE MEN OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 
OD FRIENDS AT CAMBRIDGE AND ELSEWHERE. By J. W. Clark. 
London : Macmillan. 


THERE is no One to whom Cambridge men will so readily 
listen on the subject of “ Old Friends” as to Mr. J. W. Clark, 
whose own place in University life is essentially that of old 
triend to young men. But he too, it seems, was young once, 
and counted among his old friends Thompson, Bradshaw and 
Whewell, mentors severer to youth than he now is himself. 
The present volume is a republication of articles from the 
Church Quarterly and Saturday Reviews. ‘The first four on 
Whewell, Thirlwall, Monckton Milnes, and E. H. Palmer, 
are of a length not wholly inadequate to their subjects, but 
the remainder of the book is rather meagre. On such a 
subject as Frank Balfour, everyone would wish to hear more 
than can be said in ten short pages. The longer essays show 
that Mr. Clark is quite capable of performing the office of 
biographer in brief, and the value of the book as a memorial 
of Cambridge men would be increased if, at any rate, Balfour 
ind Thompson were treated at greater length. 

The rising generation of Cambridge men, who know littlé 
except by rumour of the giants of fifty years ago, will here be 
«ble to learn in a most attractive form just what they ought to 
know about them. Mr. Clark’s book is a brief judicial 
summary of these great academical careers, not a collection of 
good stories. The nature and importance of the men’s lives 

s pointed out, and their strength and weakness in character, 
‘nanners and opinions are ably and honestly discussed. There 
is no pretence that Whewell was popular, no shunning the 
tact that he latterly became a bitter Tory who set his face 
against reasonable and necessary change. It is just because 
all this is recognised that real weight can be attached to Mr. 
Clark's judgment that at bottom his heart was kind as Dr. 
Johnson's, and that, intellect apart, the grandeur of his cha- 
racter made up for its defects. Nevertheless Mr. Clark, who is 
historically a strong University Liberal, finds a more conge- 
nial subject in Thirlwall. In this essay the reader is taken 
back to the old glacial age of the two Universities, 
whose ice only began to crack in the second decade of the 
nineteenth century. Thirlwall gives an excellent definition of 
the prehistoric don, who, it seems, was not a creature of 


Gilray’'s artistic fancy, or Shelley's froward imagination, but a 
deadly fact. They “seem,” says Thirlwall— 

“to have considered the years which they have spent at the 
University not as the time of preparation for studies of a more 
severe and extended nature, but as the term of their labours, 
the completion of which is the signal for a life of indolence, 
dishonourable to themselves and unprofitable to mankind. _ Lite- 
rature and science are thus degraded from their proper rank, as 
the most dignified occupations of a rational being, and are 
converted into instruments for procuring the gratification of 
our sensual appetites.” 

With such teachers the youth were taught nothing ere they 
departed except to drink deep and to despise learning. Such 
at least was the judgment of Wordsworth, Hogge, Peacock 
and other observers of the men and manners of the age. So 
deep was the slumber that at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion there was not, according to Mr. Clark, provocation enough 
to arouse to its full the fierce anti-Jacobinism of which the 
Universities would certainly have shown themselves capable 
if there had been occasion. Some perhaps may think they 
went far enough as it was ; but, at any rate, by the time of the 
Reform Bill there were fierce controversies raging in acade- 
mical life, for a small Liberal party existed among the dons, 
and the movement was afoot which has ended, on the 
one hand, in the political secularisation of the Universities 
by Gladstone's abolition of Tests; and on the other, in 
a complete academical revolution in the studies of the 
place. Of these kindred movements Thirlwall was the carliest 
advocate and martyr. The story of his dismissal, and of 
Whewell’s relation to the affair is well described and im- 
partially discussed by Mr. Clark. It is remarkable that 
although more than Thirlwall could even have dreamt of has 
been done, that reform for advocating which his dismissal 
nominally, at any rate, took place—the abolition of com- 
pulsory chapel—has not yet been effected, although its legal 
basis has been altered. Thirlwall is one of the few men whose 
liberalism on questions of Church and State and whose open 
mind on- dogmatic questions was not destroyed by a seat on 
the Episcopal bench. Even as an old man he spoke for Irish 
Disestablishment, and stood up for Bishop Colenso. 

The essay on Monckton Milnes is on the whole 
the most interesting, and perhaps also the most valuabie. 
It tends to raise the estimate of a character which has 
been judged very variously, and of talents which were 
expended in such various and quaint directions that their 
sum total is with difficulty appreciated. Mr. Clark brings 
very good facts and reasons to enforce the doctrine that 
“ The cynical selfishness he affected was only a mask which 
hid his real nature.” Certainly his advocacy of generous 
causes to which no one else would pay enough attention grew 
with advancing years, and his international importance as a 
man of fashion was used for purposes noble and wise. 


G. M. T. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


SeLecT CHARTERS AND OTHER DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
AMERICAN History, 1606—1775. Edited, with Notes, by 
William Macdonald. New York and London: Macmillan 


A vo_LuME of documents illustrative of American history from 
the first Virginian Charter to the outbreak of the War of 
Independence has a twofold interest. In the first place it 
exhibits phases in the constitutional, political and religious 
history of the American States, and in the second place it 
throws light upon the political and commercial ideas of 
English statesmen during the whole of the seventeenth and 
three-quarters of the eighteenth century. Professor Mac- 
donald’s volume, then, will appeal to historical students upon 
both sides of the Atlantic, and is certain to occupy a sub- 
stantial place in any well-devised curriculum of American 
history. Bishop Stubbs has already demonstrated the value 
which this type of book possesses, and if Professor Macdonald 
could only have followed the Bishop's example so far as to 
prefix to his excellent selection a general introduction, we 
should have felt our obligations to be even stronger than they 
are. 
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In the Patent for the Council of New England granted by 
King James I. in 1620 the motives which were combined in 
the colonial expansion of our country are stated with refresh- 
ing frankness. That— 

“Wee may with Boldness goe on to the settling of soe 
hopeful a Work which tendeth to the reducing and Conversion 
of such Savages as remaine wandering in Desolacion and 
Distress, to Civil Societie and Christian Religion, to the 
Inlargement of our own Dominions, and to the Advancement 
of the Fortunes of such of our good Subjects as shall willingly 
intresse themselves in the said Imployment, to whom We 
cannot but give singular Commendations for their soe worthy 
Intention and Enterprize.” 

The Propagation of the Gospel, the acquisition of gold, and 
at a later date the securing of civil and religious liberty 
impelled generation after generation to brave the perils of “the 
great Westerne Ocean,” and “to erect and establish ffisherie 
Trade and Plantation” upon its further shore. The adven- 
turers belonged to every rank in society, for even in the days 
of Thomas Cromwell a Duke of Norfolk would own Levantine 
merchantmen, and the spirit of caste had been exorcised, once 
by Edward the First, and again by the masterful spells of the 
Tudor Henries, These men carried with them the English 
common law and the comfortable assurance that they were 
still part of the old country. The Baron of Baltimore held 
Maryland— 

“ As of our Castle of Windsor in our county of Berks in free 
and common soccage ... yielding therefore unto us 
two Indian Arrows of those Parts to be delivered at the said 
Castle of Windsor every year, on Tuesday in Easter week,” 

and the most ample rights conceded to the proprietor of the 
colony were assimilated to those, “exercised, used and 
enjoyed by any Bishop of Durham within the Bishoprick or 
County Palatine of Durham.” In all the patents and charters 
it is stated that the laws passed by the Governor or the 
Assembly are to be “as near as may be conveniently 
agreeable to the laws and customs of his Majesty’s Kingdom 
of England.” So we read of manors, and of Court Barons, of 
the view of Frankpledge and of many other hoary antiquities. 
The Sheriff is still with us, having suffered “a sea-change,” 
and William Penn the Quaker, when constructing a con- 
stitution for his new State, the “ Pennsylvania Frame,” thinks 
fit to preserve that unserviceable blunderbuss, Impeachment. 

And yet with all this conservatism there is not an 
unplentiful supply of political experiment. In many places 
we detect the impatience of the colonist to be quit of the 
cumbrous forms of English law, to have done with profes- 
sional advocates, and to make justice as gratuitous as may be. 
New Jersey puts “ balls into balloting boxes to be provided for 
that purpose for the prevention of all partiality.” Pennsyl- 
vania introduces the Rota applauded by Harrington, and so 
mischievously perverted by the Directorate “that so all may be 
fitted for Government and have experience of the care and 
burden of it.” Religious toleration is secure in Maryland and 
Rhode Island many years before it wins a permanent place in 
our Statute Book. The Massachusetts Body of Liberties (1641) 
protects women servants and even “bruite creatures,” giving 
in two noble paragraphs the first legislative expression to Man's 
Duty towards Animals. No franchise regulations could be 
more hospitably conceived. Do we not in M. Bouteny's 
phrase observe “the engaging air of the prospectus” ? 

There are of course dark spots, the belief in witchcraft 
which we meet in the grim “Capitall Laws” of Massa- 
chusetts and the Institution of Slavery. There is a comic 
incident, the fantastic and ridiculous constitution devised by 
John Locke for Carolina, as if English gentlemen could turn 
into “landgravesand cassiques,” and English colonists be 
converted into predial serfs! But there is in these docu- 
ments such a fund of honest good sense and fair dealing and 
high aspiration and practical humanity that we cannot read 
them without a thrill of pride. 

The home Government does not emerge so creditably. 
Our editor prints the Navigation, Molasses and Sugar Acts, 
which fettered American commerce, and the Stamp Act, 
which taxed the colonies directly and led to the great schism. 
On paper the record looks black enough, though we are 
reminded that the English vessels, to which by the Navigation 
Acts the colonial trade was confined, included those built and 
manned by the American colonists. But we believe that the 
evil effects of these regulations have been overstated, and that 
their object has been misconceived. It is sometimes asserted 





that the object of the colonial regulations was to sacrifice the 
colony to the Mother Country. It was, in fact, to “ maintain 
a greater correspondence and kindnesse between them,” to 
oust the Dutch carrier, to develop the colonial industry in 
shipbuilding and naval stores, and to make the mother 
country “a staple not only of the commodities of those plan- 
tations, but also of the commodities of other countryes and 
places for the supplying of them.” All protection is vicious, 
and bound to fail. To help our West Indian colonies we pro- 
hibited the molasses of the French islands, which made the 
rum which bought the blacks who worked the rice. We 
were, of course, defied by the smugglers, always the most 
precious allies of an Imperial Zollverein. Without the 
smugglers the crash might have come sooner, and it is to the 
credit of their activity that even the prophetic and imaginative 
Burke descried no danger in the commercial laws. But, if 
we were fools, we were not ill intentioned, and the moral of 
the affair is to think twice before we abandon the straight 
paths of Cobden, 


H. A. L. FIsHEer, 





A HISTORY OF SPAIN. 


A History OF SPAIN FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH 
OF FERDINAND THE CATHOLIC. By Ulick Burke. London : 
Longmans. 


THESE editions of the two volumes upon Spain that lie before 
us owe their authorship to the late Mr. Burke, their edition and 
notes to the pen of Major Hume; and while in commenting 
upon the study we must of course pay attention to the ariginal 
research and compilations of the author rather than to the 
editorial revision, it would be unjust to mention either without 
a general reference to the excellent historical work with 
which the author of Modern Spain has recently enriched our 
libraries. It may be too early to say yet whether Major Hume 
will or will not make a permanent and valuable addition to 
the more general and popular of our modern histories, 
but it is certain that he introduces into the art of record a 
freshness and a power of integration which have for many 
years been lacking to this province of letters. No one can 
have read his life of Lord, Burleigh (for instance) without 
appreciating the fact that we had in that book a determination 
to present a picture over and above the establishment of 
isolated points ; and this desire is commonly so conspicuously 
absent from modern works, the exposition of the whole truth 
so rare in them, that we cannot fail to greet another return to 
what must remain the only just method in the recording of 
the past. 

To turn to Mr. Burke’s work, I will say at once that 
two qualities recommend it—its voluminous accuracy in 
details and (what is rarer and more valuable) its sense of 
historic proportion. Mr. Burke laboured in the book, whose 
second edition is here before us, to produce something 
which should be complete as a quarry of facts, and he 
succeeded also in presenting with a reasonable basis of 
cause more than one of what are (to Englishmen) the 
problems of Spanish history. The position of the Jew in 
the later middle ages, the political character of the second 
Inquisition, the sharp triple differentiation of the racial 
geography, the isolation of the village communities, the lack 
of centralization in the scheme of the great cities—all these 
things are dealt with as normal to the conditions of Spanish 
history, they are made to fall in with it as causes and effects, 
and in the case of the two first especially, Mr. Burke has made 
us understand not only what the Judaic element and the 
counter-reformation meant for Spain, but also the egregious 
folly of those who will persist in treating as anomalies what- 
ever differentiates a foreign story from our own. 

On the other hand the book is marred by more than one 
lapse into commonplace despair in the face of some of the 
most interesting questions. Nowhere is this more the case 
than in the chapter which deals with the opening of the dark 
ages. Noman should tackle the two centuries of the trans- 
formation of Western Europe without being stirred by that 
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mightiest of political problems, the nature of the Imperial 
decline. Why did the Teutons so easily override the West? 
In what numbers did they come? Upon what density 
of native population? What exact place did the vain 
monarchies hold in the Imperial scheme? What did they 
add to the Latin? Did thev teach at all as conquerors, or 
were they only great children who learnt a lesson badly? 
Dr. Coulanges gave his life to these things. The various 
incomplete answers to such questions have profoundly 
stirred our politics even where they are most practical, for 
on the definite conclusion of the debate depends our 
historical conviction as to whether or no there is a Europe 
and a Christendom, or whether we are irreconcilables, all at 
war. Mr. Burke’s answers are insufficient. The chapter 
entitled “ The Barbarians,” vivid and eminently readable as it 
is, answers nothing, and the one sentence, “It is hard to 
believe, it is still harder to understand” (which he uses 
with regard to the Visigothic conquest), shows that he also 
has abandoned the puzzle; nor does it increase our com- 
prehension of the transition when he refers to the marriage 
law before 652 as an active force, even though he tempers it 
by the admission of numerous exceptions. 

The period of the Moslem conquest is given very clearly 
and, as a narrative, is excellently told ; but it leans too much 
to the conventional appreciation of the early Islamic polity 
which is in the tradition of Gibbon but which is based upon the 
self-praise of very simple men, and which is not a little due to 
that permanent hostility to Catholicism which lends a bias in 
favour of and even groups together such different phenomena 
as the Albigensian heresy, the fanaticisms of the latter fifteenth 
century and the Positivism of modern Latins. The curious 
“dust-like” quality of Islamic feudalism is, again, not suffi- 
ciently insisted upon ; and the local isolation of leaders that 
was in the very nature of its egalitarian creed—a social feature 
that is the key of the first Crusade—escapes us even when 
(as upon p. 177) it is mentioned as a political effect of the 
decline of the Western Caliphate. 

For a minor point we might quarrel with the sigh for the 
Gothic interruptions of the Mosque of Cordova. It is surely 
the glory of that cathedral that the full continuity of so many 
centuries is apparent in its incongruities. For another detail 
we may regret that the maps at the end of the second volume 
are so elementary as to omit ever so essential a site as that 
of Navas de Tolosas. 

Of the second volume I am less competent to speak. 
The pages 80-89 deal with the Inquisition in what has become 
the traditional fashion ; but they add what is unique in an 
English book. I mean the point of view of the modern 
Spaniard with regard to the religious Terror. The phrase 
that couples the veracity of Florente with all historical truth 
is exaggerated, but Mr. Burke does not only the bulk of his 
readers but also the general body of Roman Catholics a service 
when he points out that the apologists of the counter-Reforma- 
tion have not done vigorous or successful work. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


“Fiona Macleod” writes in the Fortnightly Review for 
March about Iona, the misty western isle where Fomor and 
Gael and Norseman have passed and left the memory of 
strange visions and dazzling hopes, where pagan and Christian 
legend survive in such a curious association. It is less of 
the seat of St. Columba she tells, and the focus of ancient 
Christian learning in the West, than of “the metropolis of 
dreams”; and she mingles personal reminiscence with old 
story. These fascinating pages display anew “Fiona 
Macleod’s” peculiar gift of so realizing a remote and unusual 
atmosphere as to make the supernatural seem the most natural 
thing in the world. Her prose, too, if something diffuse, has 
a lucidity and a simplicity, shared with another Celtic mystic of 
our day, that are denied to most chroniclers of sober fact, and 


a warmth and sympathy which the mere folk-lorist never 
attains. 

In the Revue de Paris for the second half of February an 
article by M. L. Lévy-Bruhi on “ Flaubert as a Philosopher 
is especially worth reading. The four volumes of the great 
novelist’s correspondence may be called the Bible of the literary 
conscience ; but they contain more than artistic theory and 
precept, and it is surprising that so little attention has been 
paid to the original and penetrating views of life, history, 
science and society, that may be gleaned piecemeal from the 
letters to his friends, and which are not the less valuable 
because they are inseparable from his esthetic faith, 
M. Lévy-Bruhl’s conscientious study embraces not only the 
letters, but L’Education Sentimentale—perhaps the one novel 
of Flaubert’s to which justice has not yet been done. The 
keynote of this article is the kinship that may be traced 
between Flaubert and Montaigne, whose Que s¢ats-fe ? has an 
echo in the Flaubertian ne fas conclure! Due stress is laid on 
the later author’s individualism, and his advocacy of the 
modern historical method as the only hope of social progress. 

Many English readers will care to peruse, in the same 
review, an article on the English stage by M. Georges Bourdon, 
The writer, who was formerly stage-manager of the 
Odéon, was intrusted nearly two years ago with a mission 
from the Ministry of Fine Arts to study the question of 
theatrical organisation in the_ different countries of Europe ; 
and this is the substance of his report on a visit to London 
“ The English Stage” does not mean English drama, of which 
M. Bourdon has nothing to say but that good plays seem to 
be the chief desideratum of our theatres; the report is solely 
concerned with the material conditions of our playhouses ; and 
he finds much to commend and to imitate in the elaboration 
and realism of our scenic accessories, the shortness of the 
intervals between the acts, and especially perhaps the care for 
the perfect comfort of the audience. 

The Nuova Antologia givesan interesting foretaste of a forth- 
coming volume by Signor Edmondo de Amicis, “Speranze e 
Gloria,” in the shape of a noble panegyric composed for the 
first anniversary of the death of Garibaldi. The eloquent and 
passionate periods in which the veteran author evokes the 
memory of the hero and traces his marvellous career—not 
only that part of it in which he shared in the glory of Italy's 
resurrection, but the earlier years of wandering and fighting, 
in which the future patriot was only a condoltiere—are 
worthy alike of the reputation of De Amicis and the fame of 
Garibaldi. 

Rivista Politica e Letteraria contains one of those interest- 
ing anonymous articles with which we are familiar in England. 
The author of The Eldest Daughter and the Bruneticre Mission 
may prefer to be anonymous from discretion or from desire 
to raise the estimation of his wares ; he may be a minister or 
a journalist, but he has written an article which by its political 
importance and its flavouring of intrigue and mystery attracts 
and repays the careless reader of periodicals. His theme is 
the connexion of France with the Catholic Church, how even 
the most secularist (in profession) of Governments maintain it 
and use it, and the suppieness of method which France 
employs to keep unostentatiously in touch with the Vatican. 
There are probably few English readers who will be con- 
verted, even by this seductive and alluring article, to the 
belief that the evils do not outweigh the advantages of 
direct diplomatic relations with that all-pervading influence 
which is proving so active and powerful an ally of 
France in the Far East; a good Catholic might perhaps 
be tempted rather to deplore the depravation of religious 
agency to political purposes. Any reader will find some- 
thing solid to add to his store of evidence in thinking 
out the intricate problems of Vatican versus Quirinal in Italy, 
and of whether the bitter jealousy between France and Italy 
is in motive a race-question, or a grudge against particular 
forms of Government and attitudes of policy. For any reader 
will be helped by the sharp light thrown by the writer (who 
signs “ XXX”) on a field of primary importance to which 
the biassed insufficiency of newspaper correspondents is a 
blind guide. The co-operation of Lazarists with Ambas- 
sador at Pekin, and all that it symbolizes in the master-forces 
of French politics, these are topics worth while to study. The 
dry artlessness of style suggests an authoritative, rather than 
an accomplished hand under the glove of anonymity. And 
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then, what had our Press told us of M. Brunetiére’s mission to 
Rome? Indeed, what does the British public know of the 
uncompromising, clear-headed polymath who is one of the 
most determining personalities in French public letters at this 
time? ‘“ XXX,” while hiscontemptuousestimate of Bruneticre 
may be discounted for passion, judges clearly the meaning 
and tendency of the address on Bossuet, delivered at the 
Cancelleria, and the subsequent audiences of Leo XIII. and 
the fapabili, and notables of the Vatican circle; and his 
article makes plain what he does not explicitly state—that 
Britain isas much concerned as Italy in these manceuvres. 





FICTION, 


THEIR SILVER WEDDING JouRNEY. By W. D. Howells. London 
and New York: Harper and Brothers. 
By ORDER OF THE CoMPANY. By Mary Johnston. Westminster : 

Constable. 

UncLE PETER. By Sema Jebb. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
THe WEB OF FaTE. By T. W. Speight. London: Chatto and 

Windus. 

BABES IN THE BusH. By Rolf Boldrewood. London : Macmillan, 

“It’s been very different from our first wedding journey in 
that (having each other to themselves). It isn't that we are 
not so young now as we were, but that we don’t seem so much 
our own property. We used to be the sole proprietors, and 
now we seem to be mere tenants at will, and any interloping 
lover may come in and set our dearest interests on the side- 
walk.” 

Mr. March, the editor of Every other Week, a New York 
literary magazine, and his wife had only themselves to blame 
for the intrusion of other interests into the romance of their 
silver wedding journey, which was forced on them bya break- 
down of the hard-working editor. As early as the first 
breakfast on board the Norumbia, Mrs. March had noticed the 
glance which young Burnamy threw at pretty Agatha Triscoe, 
his vs-a-vis, and had sent her husband to cultivate his acquaint- 
ance. The Marches were people who could not live 
with their fingers out of other people’s pies. They were so 
happy in themselves that they could spare time to delight in 
other people’s happiness, and they were so human that nothing 
human came amiss to them. General Triscoe and _ his 
daughter ; Rose Adding, the delicate, enthusiastic boy and 
his devoted mother; honest Mr. Kenley, who rivals the 
General in suit for Mrs. Adding’s hand ; old Major and Mrs. 
Eltwin, of Ohio ; and the literary aspirant, young Burnamy ; 
who were the companions of the good couple on their way to 
Europe, and continually met them on their German tour ; and 
almost everyone else on whom the pair looked with eyes 
of interest seemed immediately to become their personal 
concern; their loves, quarrels, pettinesses, aspirations and 
failures all became at once part of the Marchs’ own lives—so 
vehemently so that they sometimes liked a rest from these 
alien emotions in the private contemplation of their own 
comfortable love for one another. 

Those who admire the work of Mr. W. D. Howells know 
that he will use this medium for telling the tale of travel 
courtships and travel quarrels with consummate skill. We 
cannot share Stevenson's regret that Mr. Howells has been 
lost to romance when we read such a brilliant piece of 
realism as Their Silver Wedding Fourney. There is not 
a trace of sensation anywhere in the book, and yet the 
human comedy is as entrancing as the Three Musqueteers. 
Even the descriptive parts of the book, though they suffer a 
little from what Mr. Howells himself calls “the madness of 
sightseeing which spoils travel,’ and suggest sometimes the 
disjointed jottings of a notebook, are so many testimonials to 
the eternal youthfulness of the Marches that we are ashamed 
ever to find them dull :— 

“First we had Hamburg, a great modern commercial 
centre ; then we had Leipsic, the academic ; then Carlsbad, 
the supreme type of a German health resort ; then Nuremberg, 
the medieval ; then Anspach, the extinct princely capital ; 
then Warzburg, the ecclesiastical rococo; then Weimar, for 
the literature of a great epoch; then Imperial Berlin ; then 
Frankfort, the memory of the old free city ; then Diisseldorf, 
the centre of the most poignant personal interest in the world.” 

Truly, an awe-inspiring list, when we think how thoroughly 


the Marches “did” every place; and yet their shrewd, 
kindly and humorous comments are seldom tiresome. No 
one who has been to the places mentioned can fail to derive 
entertainment from Their Silver Wedding Fourney. 

Travel and tale blend happily in this delightful book, and 
over all broods the spirit of serene middle-age. It has that 
sweet sanity and abundant good-nature which are marked 
characteristics of the Puritan literature of America. We are 
almost inclined to consider it the best work Mr. Howells has 
done. 

There is the right kind of swagger about By Order of the 
Company, by Miss Mary Johnston. It is a tale of the early 
days of New England, when James I. was on the throne; and 
it tells of a ward of the King’s who ran away from Court and 
marriage with one of his favourites, escaping to America with 
a cargo of wives for the New Englanders. The brave girl 
was lucky in the husband she found at Jamestown ; he was a 
Percy with the courage of his house. How Lord Carnal 
came to fetch her back, and how he met in her husband a foe 
who was more than his match, is set forth with much spirit 
and in vigorous English. There is no uncertain note in Miss 
Johnston’s romance ; it all rings clear and brave. She has 
the right kind of characters ready to hand, and no lack of 
stirring incidents for them to take partin. By Order of the 
Company is a worthy successor to The Old Dominion. 

The reputation of Mr. Rolf Boldrewood is made: what 
it may be is more difficult to say. Robbery under Arms was an 
admirable book, full of breathless chase and staggering climax. 
But it seemed an inspiration rather than a design, and in 
Babes in the Bush, in the waning of the inspiration, the lack of 
design troubles us. But there is a certain quality about 
Australian books which gives the same impression as that 
given by Australian politics, a bewildering size and confusion, 
a strife of crude and incalculable things. Innumerable 
characters cross the stage of this book as they cross a street 
corner, innumerable unintelligible things are taken for 
granted, everything is too large for the eye and too loud for 
the ear. One man alone has written down with startling 
fidelity these impressions of illegible multiplicity in a new 
country. That man was Walt Whitman. But Mr. Boldrewood 
is no cosmic poet, but a picturesque observer, and his sketch- 
book, though spirited, lacks lucidity. The chief characters 
here are an aristocratic English family forced to emigrate. Of 
the story we cannot speak. There is no story. 

Uncle Peter is a good story, though perhaps it is little more. 
It puts the reader in a good humour by starting with an 
effective situation. A boy is brought up alone in the moun- 
tains of Norway by a clever but eccentric uncle, and when first 
he is thrown among civilized people the most experienced 
linguists cannot recognise the language he talks until a clever 
schoolboy discovers that he is speaking with voluble fluency 
pure Attic Greek. ‘This is just on that borderline between the 
fantastic and the natural wherein lies the secret of the romantic 
spirit. The remainder of the story, with its conventional 
mystery and rediscovery of the inevitable aristocratic father, is 
on a lower level. Lower still are the incidental meditations, 
although we are ready to accept them as dramatic, and typical 
of the garrulity of an old story-teller. Such a man might 
indeed speak of “the healthy tone characteristic of English 
gentlemen,” but we have never accepted Zolaism, and these 
repulsive details offend us. 

Melodramatically The Web of Fate contains both success 
and failure. Why melodrama is used asa term of reproach 
we have never understood. The convention of melodrama, 
no more false than that of fairy tale or romance, is accelera- 
tion of events and simplification of characters. In The Web of 
Fate we have both, events are accelerated breathlessly and 
characters simplified to the point of idiotcy. All that is well. 
A young man, slightly hot-tempered, plans a dastardly murder 
of his rival by falsifying the local ford-signals, and as he lies 
in wait to triumph he hears through the darkness the voice of 
his father going singing to his doom. This is a strong situa- 
tion, but it is all ruined by the lamentable, the disgraceful, 
fact that the father escapes. Now if the father was to escape 
he should not have appeared. Murdered fathers (dear indeed 
to our souls) are a luxury we can renounce. But a failure in 
parricide throws all other crimes into insignificance. Mr. 
Speight suffers from the shameful absence of a melodramatic 
ideal in literature. 
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Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 

Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 

Brussels—Messts. J. Lebéque and Co., 46, Rue de la Madeleine, 

Capfetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch ; Messrs. J. C. Juta and Co. 

Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Carl Johans Gade. 

41 and 43. 
Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 


Where single Copies can be obtained, and Supscriptions 
are received. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Narrow column. 


Full Page. 4 Page. i Page. 4 Page. 
Front cover, or first page 
facing matter.........+. £10 0 oO 45 00 £210 © £3 6 8 
ack cover or last page 
facing matter ........+. 9 0 0 410 © 250 3°00 
Other pages ....-eecceee 8 0 oO 40°00 200 213 4 
Smaller spaces—tros. per inch, broad column, 
6s. 8d. narrow 


18. per line, broad column. 
narrow column. 
Companies, £12 per page. 


! 


| The South African Problem. 


Advertisements should be received not later than Thursday | 


Morning in each week. 

The Title-page and Index of Volume XX. and New Series, 
Volume I., may be obtained, gratis, on ~~ 7 to the Pub- 
lishers, 14, "Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 


7s. 6d. net. NOW READY. 


THE WAR _IN 
SOUTH AFRICA: 


ITS CAUSES AND EFFECTS. 
By 7. A. HOBSON, 
Demy 8&vo. 
“Precisely the book most needed at the present juncture 
. most scrupulously cautious and temperate, and intrinsi- 
Ca cally vi valuz ible.” —Echo. 

‘A work written in such a spirit clearly demands serious atten- 
tion. . . . Let the reader study this book, and then, if he 
will, return to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s.”—Westminster Gazette. 

“It is possible to read with interest and with pleasure far into 
these pages without ceasing to lose faith in the author's impartiality 
as well as his ability.” —Daily News. 


7s. 6d. net. 


























SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 
JOHN RUSKIN: 
SOCIAL REFORMER. 


By ¥. A. HOBSON. 
With Fine Poste ait, demy 8vo., Ios. 6d. 
“A very thoughtful and interesting treatise.”—Spectator. 
“Mr. Ruskin's admirers will feel indebted to Mr. Hobson for 
so thorough and sympathetic a study and exposition of the splendid 
ideals of one of the leading minds of our time.”—Lceeds Mercury. 


READY MARCH 8. 


MEMORIES AND 
IMPRESSIONS, 1831-1900. 


By the Hon. G. C. BRODRICK, 
Warden of Merton College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo., 16s. 


J. NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21, Berners Street, W. 


SEE THIS WEEK'S 


WESTMINSTER BUDGET. 


Price 3d., by Post 34d. 

CONTENTS OF THIS WEEK'S ISSUE. 
** Who Said ‘ Bobs'?” 
The War: Persons and Incidents. Illustrated. 
More February Kaleidoscope : the Floods. Illustrated. 
The Last of Majuba 
Cartoon : the New Methodist. By F.C.G Cronje at Close Quarters. 
Notes and Sketches in Parliament : From Battersea to Battleship. 
Intervention. By Frederick Greenwood 
Port Elizabeth. From a Sketch by F. L. Emanuel. 
For Some Sick and Wounded. Illustrated. 
Taking and Retaking the Shilling. 
“ Mr. Goodnight’s ” London Debut 
The Cleverest Horse in London. Illustrations 
“ Life among Wild Beasts at the Zoo.” Illustrated. 
Mems. from the Mags. Illustrated. 
Our Chess Page. Railway Improvements in Ten Years. 
Human Documents. XI.—A Cloud with a Silver Lining. Ilustrated. 

The Week at the London Theatres. The Artist's Smoker. Illustrated. 
Here, There, and Everywhere. All the Week's News, &c. 
Thirty-six Pages of Letterpress and Pictures. 

Publishing Office : Tudor Street, London, E.C. 






Ditties of the Day. 


Concerning Dress. Illustrated. 





DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 


“Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handboo 
“ Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Pony. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.”"—London Daily Chronicle. 
Epitep BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.GS. 


1s. each. ILLUSTRATED, Maps by fase BARTHOLOMEW, F.R. “ > 


THE ISLE | OF WIGHT. THE CHANNEL ISLAN ISLAN 
F LLANGOLLEN. ou TERN. 
BRECON Ee END ITS BEACONS. the ’s MA TALLEY. 





HE NEW FOREST. | “THE WYE VALLEY. 
BRIGHTON, EASTBOURNE, HASTINGS, AND ST. LEONARDS. 
ABERYSTWITH, TOWYN, ABERDOVEY, AND MACHYNLLETH. 
MALVERN, HEREFORD, WORCESTER, AND GLOUCESTER. 
LLANDRINDOD WELLS AND THE SPAS OF MID-WALES. 
BRISTOL, BATH. WELLS, AND WESTON-SUPEX-MARE. 
BARMOUTH, HARLECH, PORTMADOC, CRICCIETH, PWLLHELI. 
_ LLANDUDNO, RHYL, BANGOR, BETTWS-Y-COED, SNOWDON. 
‘A brilliant book.”—The Times. “ Particularly good.” —Academy. 
“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 
“Most emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 

Enlarged edition, 5s, ; 60 illustrations, 24 maps and plans. 


LON DO AND ENVIRONS 


By E. C. Cook aad E. T. Cook, M.A. 
1s. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 





A Handbook to the leading Hotels 
throughout the World. 
Llangollen: DARLINGTON & CO. London: SIMPKIN MARSHALL & Co,, Ld 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Now ready. 8vo., pp. 248, cloth, price 6s., 
PHYSICAL PROPERTIES of SOIL. 
Lectures by ROBERT WARINGTON, M.A., F.R.S., formerly 
Sibthorpian Professor of Rural Economy in the University 
of Oxford ; Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture to the 
Department of Science and Art. 


Being 


Now ready. Pp. vi. 558, crown &vo., cloth, price 6s., 
DIVINA COMMEDIA DI DANTE | 
ALIGHIERI. Nuovamente riveduta nel testo dal Dr. E. 
Moore, con indice dei nomi propri compilato da PAGET 
TOYNBEE, M.A. 


The OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Edited by Dr. JAMES H. MURRAY. 
RE-ISSUE in MONTHLY NUMBERS. 

Now ready. No. 9. March 


LA 


Price 3s. 6d 
BATTER—BELT. 


issue. 


Now ready. In Three sizes, 
The COMPLETE WORKS ot MOLIERE. 
1. Crown Svo., on Rag-made Paper. Cloth, 5s. 
2. Crown 8vo., on Oxford India Paper oth, gs. 6d 
3. In Miniature, 4 Vols. in case. Cloth, 14s. 


32mo 


Just issued, demy &vo., with two collotypes of handwriting and nine 
facsimile title pages, price 7s. 6d., 
The POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
MILTON. Edited by H. C. BEECHING. 
Also issued, with Portrait and 
Sizes: 
1. Large (long primer) 
boi res, gilt top, 3s. 6d 
The same, printed upon Oxford India pape 
gilt top, 8s. 
(In these editions the original spelling and punctuation are 
reproduced.) 
MR. FROWDE HAS ALSO PUBLISHED 
3. A MINIATURE EpbITION, in One Volume, printed on Oxford 
India paper, 32mo., 4} by 2} by } inches, superfine cloth, 3s. 6d. 
{In this case the spelling and punctuation are modern.) 


Fac-similes, in the following 


type, crown 8vo., 560 pages, cloth 


r, superfine cloth, 


FROWDE : Oxford University Press Warchouse, 
Amen Corner, E.C. 


HENRY 


EMIGRANTS’ INFORMATION OFFICE, 


BROADWAY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The January Circulars of the Emigrants’ Information Office 
and the Annual Editions of the penny Handbooks show the present 
prospects of emigration. The Notice Boards are now exhibited, 
and the Circulars may be obtained free of charge, at nearly 500 


Public Libraries and Institutions throughout the country. 


EXTRACTS 
It is too early in the season 
unless he has friends to go 


FROM CIRCULAR. 
for the ordinary emigrant to 


» or money to keep him till the spring 


In New SovutH WALES there is practically no demand for ordinary farm or 
tion hands, miners, or mechanics, unless they are specially competent and have a 
little money when they arrive 





In VictORtA there is not much improvement in the general demand for labour 
except that a considerable number of those out of employment have been set to’ 
work on railway construction. The Report of the Chi ef Inspector of Factories 
shows that the number of factory employees in 1898 was 45.844. This was less than 

n 1885-91, but 666 more than in 1897 ; over 16,000 of the total number were females. 
T he improvement in 1898 was spread over a great many trades, the only important 
decline having been in the boot trade, where the number of employees dropped from 
4.500 to 4,235. There has been a remarkable increase in the number of females 
emploved in factories, their numbers having doubMed since 1888, whercas the number 
of male employees has declined. There has been a considerable amount of settlement 

n the land recently, and dairying has made special progress. 


In SovTH AUSTRALIA there is a good upening on farms and stations for a few 
married couples without children ; and miners have been busy, especially in the 
northern districts of the Colony, and there is the usual demand for female servants. 


In QUEENSLAND the demand for bona fide ~y labourers and female servants 
continues, and free passages to the Colony are being granted to both these classes of 
labour. The timber trade has been brisk, and all tt ie mills are busy 

In WESTERN AUSTRALIA the supply of 
prospects are improving, 
depression have begun 
and for female domestic 


mechanics is generally sufficient, but 
and many of those who left the C slony during the 
to return. The chief demand is for miners, farm labourers 
servants ; free passages are being offered to the latter 





In TASMANIA miners and men in the building 


which are being developed on 


have been in demand in 


the West Coast 


trades 


the mining dstricts 


In NEW ZEALAND there has been plenty 
and engineering trades, in the flax mills and saw mills, and toa less extent in the 
boot and clothing trades ; competent bushfellers, road makers, farm hands and 
she arers have no difficulty in getting work in country districts during the present 
busy season. 


of employment for men in the building 


With regard to SOUTH AFRICA persons are warned against going there at the 
present time in search of work. 


' 


eer ME00C.— VIN ORDINAIRE. 


| 


LIMITED. 


Chief Office—HOLBORN BArRs, LONDON. 
Summary of the Report presented at the Fifty-first Annual Meeting 
held on Ist March, 1900. 

ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies issued during 
the year was 65,470, assuring the sum of £6,355,850, and 
producing a New Annual Premium Income of £852,008. 

The Premiums received during the year were £3, 144,464, 
being an increase of £176,963 over the year 1808. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,225,906. The 
number of Deaths was 5,899 and 3,963 Endow ‘ment imerences 
matured. 

The number of 
570,414. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received during 
the year were £5,168,958, being an increase of £208,202. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,059, 340. The 
number of Deaths was 209,807 and 2, 239 Endowment 
Assurances matured. 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those 
Policyholders of five vears’ standing, who desired to discontinue 
their payments, was 72,611, the number in force being 663,250, 
The number of Free Policies “which became Claims during the year 
was 14,533. 


The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 


Policies in force at the end of the year wa 


13,433,785: their average duration exceeds eight and three- 
quarter years 
The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as shown in 


the Balance-sheet, are £36,832,059, being an increase o 
£3,232,351 over those of 189s. A sup plement, showing in detail 
the various investments, is published with this Report. 

The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded two vears since 
for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a very satisfactory increase 
for the year, the total amount standing to the credit of the Fund 
being £73,085. 

Messrs. Deloitte, Dever, Griffiths and Co. have examined the 
Securities, and their certificate is appended to the Balance-sheets 

THOS. C. DEWEY, 
WILLIAM HUGHES, 
FREDERICK FISHER, | 
W. J. LANCASTER, Secretary. 
The full Report and Balance-sheet can be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary. 


SCHOOLS. 


LEYS SCHOOL, 

CAMBRIDGE. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at end of MARCH. 
Early enquiry should be made of the Head Master. 


CHRIST’S COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Principal—F. W. AVELING, M.A., 
Home Comforts. 
Practical Science Teaching. 
Public School Training. 


Foint General Managers. 


THE. 


B.Sc. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. $- Bots. 


146 83 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent light 
Dinner Wine. The quality of this wine will 
be found equal to wine usually sold at much 
higher prices. 


SUPERIOR DINNER CLARET, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increasing number 
of customers it procures us in London and 
the Provinces, gives us additional confidence 
in submitting it to those who like pure 
Bordeaux wine. 

3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to any 

Railway Station, including Cases and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in 
Great Britain to equal them in value, Compare them 
with wines sold elsewhere at 16s. and 20s. a dozen and 
upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance in price of 6d. 

per dozen. 


ST 


176 99 





JAMES SMITH & CO., 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37, NORTH JOHN STREET. 

| MANCHESTER: 26, Market Street. 
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ONLY TWO DAYS MORE. 





On Tuesday next, March 6th, perhaps on Monday, it will be imperative that the 
STANDARD shall finally withdraw the offer of the “Library of Famous Literature” 


at the introductory price. 


ORDERS MAY BE BOOKED BY TELEGRAPH 
up to Tuesday, 5 p.m., but the STANDARD cannot guarantee to execute all such 
orders, and reserves the right to return those that arrive at the last moment. To be 
certain, therefore, of securing one of the few remaining copies of this great work, 
which makes AN IDEAL LIBRARY FOR THE HOME (containing 1000 of the world’s 
masterpieces), it is necessary to send your order NOW. 


A GREAT OPPORTUNITY THAT IS PASSING 


A man is never more vexed than when he has just missed a 
train and sees it moving out of the station, taking other people to 
the place where he wanted to go. He did not know until that 
moment how keen he was to gv, and in all probability he lost the 
train because he had not made up his mind until the last moment. 

That is the frame of mind in which a good many people will 
find themselves 48 hours from now when the STANDARD has 
withdrawn the temporary offer it now makes in connection with 
the “Library of Famous Literature.” The advertisements have 
appeared day after day. If you like to have the best sort of books 
in your house, and like to get the best possible bargain for your 
money, you must have said to yourself that you would like to secure 
a copy of the Library. But you had other things to think about. 
The paper was full of war news, and you did not stop to cut out 
the order form just then. 

NOW, THERE IS NO MORE TIME TO LOSE. If you 
delay, the train will have started without you—the train, so to speak, 
that runs through the varied and beautiful domains of the world’s 
literature, Where the masterpieces of all the ages stand forth like 


FROM HOMER 


Of all the varied revelations which research and science have made within the 
present century, nothing is more interesting than that of the great antiquity of 
n. We have now positive records of the existence of a relatively high 
f advancement which ante-date the year 4004, once assigned by Archbishop 
r as the time of the creation of the world. Thearts inacrude way, the sciences, 
ind even literature itself were cultivated at a time so remote that their origin, as 
Macaulay would have said, is lost in the twilight of fable 
One side of this fascinating story, that of literature, is revealed in the great 
brary of Famous Literature ” which Dr. Garnett has edited and the STANDARD 
ssued. Embracing the Literature of all time, it opens with a curious story 
h belongs to an age before even parchment or papyrus had been invented, when 
I rote in curious wedge-shaped characters on tablets of soft clay, which were 
atterwards baked and numbered like the leaves of a book, and deposited in great 
raries like that of Assurbanipal at Nineveh. It is from the latter, which must 
have been the Alexandrian library of its time, that the quaint and curious story of 
the “ Adventures of Istar,” so closely and so strangely resembling much of the book 
t Genesis, although probably written a thousand years or more before, has come. 
After years of laborious investigation and comparison the story has been translated, 
i the translation forms the opening pages of the new “ Library of Famous Litera- 


THE BEST OF SIXTY CENTURIES. 


‘rom the days when this story was written to our own covers an expanse of 
perhaps sixty centuries. To gather a thousand of the masterpieces of these sixty 
centuries has been the aim of this great work. To the making of the work of many 
hands, the best trained have contributed. The editor in chief is Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., and it is doubtful if from among living English scholars a more 
admirable choice could have been made. In addition, not merely the most eminent 
men of letters in England, but in France, Germany, Italy, and America have con- 
tnbuted. The “ Library of Famous Literature” is, in short, world wide in its scope, 

! one of its most noteworthy features has been the inclusion of a generous share 
ot American literature, the bulk of which, we believe, will be new to English readers. 

That men of such high and varied culture, profound acquaintance with books, 

ild collaborate in the production of the new “ Library,” stamps it as a work of 
the highest authority. But while the Library of Literature is all that, it is a Library 
t interesting literature first and foremost. That, indeed, has been the test. Nothing 
has been chosen because it was considered great once. The requirement has been 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY TERMS. 
TO BE WITHDRAWN MARCH 6, OR SOONER. 

Those who subscribe now may obtain the Complete Work, Twenty Volumes, 
AT A REDUCTION OF FIFTY PER CENT. from the regular prices hereafter 
to prevail. The “Library” is not sold in parts or by single volumes, but only in 
complete sets. The entire Twenty Volumes will be sent, all at one time, upon a 
preliminary payment of but HALF-A-GUINEA ; further payments after the Twenty 
Volumes are in your home, to be at the rate of 9, 12, 15, or 21 shillings per month, 
as indicated in the order forms. Intending subscribers may examine the work, in 
the different styles of binding, at “ The Standard” Office, 23, St. Bride Street, near 
Ludgate Circus ; and at the establishment of Messrs. Chappell and Co.. Pianoforte 
Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, where orders may be booked, both for Cash 
Payments and on Monthly Instalments. A tasteful and convenient bookcase, made 
to contain the 20 volumes of the Library, is supplied to subscribers at a low rate. 


PRICES FOR CASH PAYMENT. 
Those who prefer to send cheque in full and secure a discount for cash payment 
may secure the work at the following prices : 

















Cloth Binding .. es ee oe es es oe --  6§ Guineas. 
Half-Persian Calf (excellent Binding for the price) .. es -- 8 Guineas 
Three-quarter Red Levant Morocco (especially recommended) .. 104 Guineas. 


Full Morocco Extra (for Presentation purposes) ° 
Price of the Bookcase, 18s. 6d 
All cheques should be made payable to W. M. Jackson 
* NOTE ON BINDINGS.—The Library is bound in Cloth only in conformity 
" ¢ usual custom. The HALF-PERSIAN CALF is a very attractive and durable 
nding. But we particularly recommend the THREE-QUARTER RED LEVANT 
Morocco as the handsomest and most artistic form of the work, and on account of 
its relative cheapness. It is an ornament to the library or drawing-room. For 
Presentation purposes, or for those who desire the finest bindings obtainable, the 
sumptuous FULL MOROCCO will be found to meet every requirement. 
For only two days more samples of the Different Styles of Binding may be seen, 
and Orders may be booked, at the Office, and at Messrs. Chappell and Co., 


14g Guineas. 


to th 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50, New Bond Street, W, 


mountains, where fiction and humour and verse flow in ample 
streams, where harvests of pleasure and profit, too, await your 
coming. Itisa land of delights, to which if you have but little 
leisure you may go for only ten minutes at a time, always returning 
refreshed and stimulated ; a land in which you may spend long 
cosy evenings forgetting the March winds; a land to which the 
members of your family may journey with you and return with a 
thousand pleasant impressions and recollections to discuss. 

To follow out the simile, to-day, you may for half-fare book 
your passage to this lovely country, which is so easily reached and 
yet so far removed from the cares and fatigues of daily life, and 
your ticket will be not for one journey only, but for life, enabling 
you to run all the way up and down the line as often as you please, 
stopping where you wish. 

Few will wish to lose such an opportunity! But, to drop 
metaphor, probably on Monday, certainly by Tuesday, the intro- 
ductory edition will be exhausted and no more sets will remain to 
be had at half the regular price. If you do not wish to lose a great 
opportunity you must make up your mind at once. 


TO TENNYSON. 


| 
| 


that it be attractive and instructive to men and women of to-day. Not a work for 
scholars and pedants, the Library, perhaps, makes its largest appeal to that wide 
class of ever-scant leisure who, amid the preoccupations of their busy lives, still 
wish to know something of the best of their time. For such as these the Library is 
simply invaluable. In short—as its perhaps rather ambitious title suggests—it is a 
complete library in itself. It contains more than many people will read in a lifetime ; 
and even the scholar and the student will find there many choice specimens he 
might otherwise have missed. 

Care has been taken, too that the selections should be not merely representative 
in quality, but in extent as well. It would be absurd to attempt a clear idea of the 
prose style of Milton, of Matthew Arnold, of Ruskin, of Emerson, or of Goethe, to 
cite only a few names. by means of a few brief pages; essays or chapters from 
their pens have, therefore, been given entire. Likewise, it would be absurd to 
illustrate the story-telling, the art of Stevenson, or Maupassant, or Poe, with 
anything less than complete tales. Some of them occupy thirty and forty of the large 
pages of the Library. In short, to use Dr. Garnett’s own phrase, such selections 
have been sought which have a beginning, a middle, and an end; in brief, are 
complete in themselves--not mere scraps, but the full picture. True, a poem may 
occupy but a page, and there is even a very great short story, given in its entirety, 
which occupies but a page and a half, a wonderful thing in the way of compression. 
But, in general, it might be said that the sclections average in length what may be 
agreeably read at a sitting Edgar Allan Poe's test, by the way, of true poetry ; and 
it might be applied to prose as well. 

Of the vast range of the Library it is next to impossible to afford an adequate 
idea. But it gives something of a hint to learn that there are two large indexes—one 
a general index of authors, titles, first lines, and the like ; thé other a topical index of 
subjects ; and that these two great indexes comprise together some 10,000 entries. 
Every form, as well as every age, of literature is represented ; but it goes without 
saying that the Library devotes a considerable space to that especial form which in 
these modern days has assumed so much importance—fiction, and the short story. 

To sum up, it may be fairly said that this great and novel work really achieves 
its avowed purpose. It takes the place of uncounted shelves of scattered volumes, 
and puts the reader in instant possession of the best which has ever been written 
since books began to be made. Whether it be employed as a diversion of one’s idle 
hours, for the study of comparative literature, both as to authors or races and ages, 
or as a means of inculcating among the young a taste for the supreme literature of 
the world, it must be welcomed wherever books are valued and read. 


NOT GOOD AFTER MARCH 6 AT LATEST. 
ORDER FORM. MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 
W. M. JACKSON, THE STANDARD, 23, St. Bride Street, London, E.C. 


ee ee ee ence ee weeweeee sees eerete see ++ EQOO, 

I enclose herewith HALF-A-GUINEA, for which please send me the complete 
set of 20 Volumes of THE LIBRARY OF FAMOUS LITERATURE, at the special 
advance-of-publication price, bound in— 

(Strike out three of these.) 





Sloth. Half Persian Calf. Three-quarter Red Levant. Full Morocco. 
I agree to complete my purchase of the work by 
15 further payments of gs. per month (for Cloth.) 
#15 S s 128. ,, (for Half Persian Calf.)* 
aa me - = (for Three-quarter Red Levant.)* 
15 , ” i » (for Fall Morocco.) 

My next payment shall be due upon the despatch of the 20 volumes; and my 
succeeding payments on the corresponding day of each month thereafter. 
Until such payments are complete, I engage that the volumes, not being my pro- 
perty, shall not be disposed of by sale or otherwise. I further agree that if owing to 
unforeseen circumstances, of which you shall be the judge, the volumes cannot be 
delivered, the return of the deposit of Half-a-Guinea to me shall cancel this agree- 
ment 

Please also send the Special Bookcase made to contain } 
the 20 volumes of THE LIBRARY, for which I agree to ! Sirike out if Bookcase 
make one further Monthly Payment of 18s. 6d., after the | is not desired. 
payments for the Books are completed. ) 





Signed ..cccccccccccccscccccccosecsces eeeecccccccons eee 
1 SE Adress 2... cccccccccccccces eccccce coccccces eoccececocces 
Please address the package to....... 


The Introductory Edition is suld at so low a price that the cost of carriage must 
be paid by the sw ber. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. J, M. DENT & CO. 


ANDROMEDA: an Idyll of the Great River. By Ropert 
s CHAK AN, Author of “The Shadow of the Sword.” Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 
op, 6s 





SOUR GRAPES: a Romance. By J. F. CorNisH. Crown 


Svo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A SECRET OF THE NORTH SEA. By AicERNON 


GISSING, Author of “ The Scholar of Bygate.” Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE SON OF THE HOUSE. By Berrna Tuomas, 


Author of “ Proud Maisie,” &c. Crown 8yo., cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Shortly. 


A KIPLING PRIMER. Including Biographical and 
Critical Chapters, an Index to Mr. Kipling’s Writings, and Bibliographies 
By F. L. KNow Les, Editor of “The Golden Treasury of American Lyrics.” 
With Two Portraits. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d F * 





THE UNCHANGING EAST. By Ronrrr Barr, Author 


of “A Woman Intervenes,” &c. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. [March 29. 


THINGS I HAVE SEEN IN WAR. By Irvine 
MONTAGU. With Sixteen Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 
6s. 


OUR GREATEST LIVING SOLDIERS. By CHARLES 
Lowe, M.A. With —_— Portraits, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


COMRADES ALL: a Book for Soldiers. By WALTER 
MATHAMS. With a Preface by Field-Marshal Lord ROBERTS, V.C. Feap. 
8vo., cloth — is. ; cloth gilt, as. 


BRAVE MEN “IN ACTION: Thrilling Stories of the 
British Flag. By STEPHEN J. MCKENNA and JOHN AvGuUsTUS O'SHEA. 
With Eight Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Small demy 8vo., cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s. 





BRAND’S OBSERVATIONS ON POPULAR 
ANTIQUITIES. With the Additions of Sir HENRY ELLIS. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. (March 15. 








ACCORDING TO MY LIGHTS. By Joun HoLLINGs- 
HEAD. With a Portrait. Crown 8vo., art linen, -” top, 6s. 








AN I ENGLISHMAN IN. PARIS. Notes and Recollec- 
tions during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire. A New Edition. 
Crown 8vo., buckram, 3s. 6d. 





THE ORANGE GIRL. By Sir WALTER Besant. W ith 
Eight Illustrations by Fred. Pegram. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 


AINSLIE’S JU-JU: a Romance of the Hinterland. By 
HAROLD BINDLOss, Author of “In the Niger Country.” Crown &vo., cloth, 
33. 6d. [Shortly 





ABBE MOURET’S TRANSGRESSION. By EMILE 
Zota. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d 





THE WEB OF FATE. By T W. SPEIGHT, Author of 


“The Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &c ‘Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


IN LONDON’S HEART. By Georce R. Sims, Author of 
“ How the Poor Live.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WITHOUT THE LIMELIGHT: Theatrical “Life as it is. 
By GeorGe R. Sims. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d (March 8 


A COURT TRAGEDY. By Avpert D. VANDAM. With 














Six IMlustrations by J. Barnard Davis. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. - 





DORA MYRL, THE LADY DETECTIVE. By M. 
McD. BoDKIN, 2 C., Author of “ Paul Beck.” Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
New Editions. Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


A RICH MAN’S DAUGHTER. TEE ‘WAY OF A WOMAN. 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. By L. T. MEADE. 





THE NEW _BEPUBLIC. By A S07 or ISHMAEL. By 


W. H. MALLoc L. T. Me 


"AND SHELL- BIRCH "DENE. By WILLIAM 
/ESTALL. 


SKIPPERS 
BACKS. By JAMES RUNCIMAN. 


THE WOOING OF MAY. By TWO PINCHES OF SNUFF. 


ALAN St. AUBYN. By WILLIAM WESTALL. 


THE COST OF HER PRIDE. IN JEOPARDY. By G. Mavy- 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. VILLE FENN. 





WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM (1900). Containing Notices of the Descent, Birth, 
Marriage, Education, &c.. of more than Twelve Theusand distinguished Heads 
of Famihes, their Heirs ‘Apparent or Presumptive, the Offices they hold or 
have held, their Town and Country Addresses, Clubs, &c. Royal 8vo., cloth 


gilt, Sos. 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


THE PRAISE OF GARDENS. An Epitome oj 
the Literature of the Garden Art. With an Historical Epilogue by ALrenr 
FORBES SIEVEKING, F.S.A. With Six Photogravures and Twenty-four other 
Illustrations from Drawings by G. S. Elgood, R.L, photographs, and other 
Sources. Large crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net 

Morning Post—“ The book makes as delightful reading as the most fastid 

may demand. . 


dipped into.” 


OF THE XItH CENTURY: some Pages from the History of the Roma 
esque Cathedral of Gloucester. By the Very Rev. H. D. SPENCE, Dean 
Gloucester. Illustrated in Photogravure, Half-tone and Line. Large crow 
8vo., 7s. 6d. net 
Glasgow He ral ld—* The book is throughout a most attractive as well asa most 
instructive one.’ 


OUR GARDENS. By the Very Rev. Dean Hote, 
Third Edition. (Forming one of the Volumes in the “ Haddon Hall Library.”) 
Large crown 8vo., cloth extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

World—“ The book is not only charming, but will also be of considerable value 
to any one who having a garden is desirous of making of it‘a thing of beauty 
not ‘a joy for ever.’” 


SONNETS IN SWITZERLAND AND 


ITALY. vy the Rev. Canon RAWNSLEY. Large crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net 
Daily Chronic le—" These sonnets are well wrought and musical; and above all 
they are minutely full of landscape detail.” 


LEAVES FROM OUR TUSCAN KITCHEN; 


or, How to Cook Vegetables. By Mrs. JANET Ross. Feap. Svo., 2s. 6d. net 
This book gives over 200 Recipes for cooking vegetables, macaroni, polenta & 
Bookman—“ An invaluable book for the housewife, giving many Italian recipes, 
apparently unknown to English cooks, for preparing vegetables.” 


THE ROMANCES OF VICTOR HUGO. 


NEW TRANSLATION. 
In Twenty-cight Vols., with Eighty-four Etchings by leading French Artists 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net per Vol. 
NOW READY 


NOTRE DAME. Four Vols. 
THE TOILERS OF THE SEA. Four Vols. 
LES MISERABLES. (Fantine. Two Vols.) 


_ THE MASTER MUSICIANS. 
Edited by FREDERICK J. CROWEST, Author of “ The Great Tone Poets,” & 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth gilt, with Illustrations and Portraits, 3s. 6d. net per Volume 
FIRST THREE VOLUMES NOW READY. 


BEETHOVEN. By Freperick J. Crowest. 


Leeds Mercury—“ Justice is done in these pages to every phase of Beethoven's 
masterful majestic career, as well as to the wayward, intense, almost passionate 
temperament of the man.” 


WAGNER. By Cuartes A. Lincey. 


Globe—" It should prove a genuinely useful introduction to the literary and 
musical works of Wagner. . A book to be commended.” 


BACH. ByC.F. A. WILLIAMS. 
The LARGER TEMPLE SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ. With numerous Photogravure Frontispieces 
and Illustrations in Notes and Glossary. To be completed in Twelve Vols 
cloth, square crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net per Volume. Vols. 1-8 now ready 
| There is also a Large Paper Edition, limited to 135 copies, bound in vellum, and 
with nuraerous extra Illustrations. The price of this Edition may be obtained from 
the Booksellers. 
} Daily Chronicle—" It pror nises to stand by itself, and must appeal to the heart 
every Shakespearian scholar. 


8 


It is one of the most delightful anthologies we have ever 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE TEMPLE CLASSICS. 


Edited by ISRAEL GOLLANCZ, 
Cloth, each ts. 6d. net; leather, each 2s. net. 


DANTE’S PARADISO. Italian Text and Com- 
} ee — English Version and Arguments by Rev. P. H 
TENNYSON’S IN MEMORIAM. Together 


with THE POETICAL REMAINS OF ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM 
Edited by the General Editor of the Series. 


RAMAYANA, THE EPIC OF RAMA, PRINCE 


OF INDIA. Condensed into English Verse by RomesH Dutt, C.LE. 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS AND LYRICAL 


POEMS. Edited by the General Editor. 


DEFOE’S JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE. 


Edited by WALTER JERROLD. 


TENNYSON’S MAUD AND LYRICAL 


POEMS. Edited by the General Editor. 


BROWNING’S DRAMATIC MONO- 
LOGUES, &c. Edited by H. Buxton FoRMAN. 
Daily Telegraph—“ Unsurpassed as a cheap, artistic, and, what is more 
scholarly edition.” 


A CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 








M. DENT and CO., 
29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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